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THE   HUM  AM   WISHBONE 


THE  DEPRECIATION  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN 

By    HENRY    STEL\.D 


WHY   "STEAD'S    WAR    FACTS"  WAS 
SUPPRESSED    BY    THE   CENSOR 


[Reylstared  at  the  G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  for  tranamlMion  by  po«t  as  a  newspaper] 


stead's  Review,  Zl/2/20. 


STEAD'S  WAR  FACTS 


ml 


Quite  the  finest  reference  book  issued  alxnit  the  Great  War.     Has     2^ 
been  praised  by  the  hiq;hcst  in  tlic  laml.     Was  presented  by  request  of 
the  Defence  Department   to  the   War  Museum.      Has  been  ordered  by 
public  men  throughout  Australia.     lUit  it  was 

Suppressed  by  the  Censor ! 


dm 

3» 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  its  sale  is  a^ain  permiited.  and  many  people 
are  purchasing  it  who,  owing  to  the  Censor  ban,  were  unable  to  get  it 
before.  It  you  want  to  see  the  sort  of  thing  the  Censor  deemed  danger- 
ous, if  you  want  to  get  a  book  crammed  with  useful  information  about 
Europe  and  the  war,  if  you  want  to  be  well  informed,  use  the  coupon  at 
foot,  and  get  this  7/6  compendium  for  5/-.  It  will  not  be  reprinted,  so  do 
not  delay. 

The  book  is  compiled  by  HEXRY  STEAD,  and  z^'cis  z^rittrn,  printed  and  pub- 
lished i)i  Australia.  It  co)itains  07'er  _;oon  facts  about  the  (/reat  stnujgle  and  about 
European  e(Uiditions.  Its  complete  index  umkes  reference  easy.  Maps  and  special 
articles  add  to  its  general  interest. 


A  few  of  the  thousands  of  questions 

answered    in    the    272    pages    of    the 

cloth- bound  volume:  — 

How    many    Briti.sh    were    there    at     the 

battle  of  Mons? 
Were  the  Irisli  the  first  to  hind  on  Oalli- 

poli? 
What   is  the  Frenoli  Foi  eign   Leg^ioii? 
What  is  the  difference  between   a    dread- 
nought  and   a  battle-cruiser? 
\^'hat     sliiii.s     were     lost     in     ilie     Julland 

battle? 
What   is   tlie   relative   rank   of   the   officers 

in   the   Navy   and   Army? 
What    were    the    names    of    the    sliips    the 

"  Emden  "    sank? 
Are    the!-e    many    foreign    sailors    in    the 

Britisli    mercantile    marine? 
How    many    cables    are    there    across    the 

Atlantic? 
Which   is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world? 
Was  Alsace-Lorraine  alwavs  French  until 

1871? 
?Iow   did    Great    Britain    get    Cyprus? 
What   is   the    Monroe   Doctrine? 
What   is  a   Czech? 
How   did   the  Germans  originally   acquire 

New  Guinea? 
Who   owns   the   Suez    Canal? 
Which     are     regarded     as     the      greatest 

battles  of  the  world? 
How    wide    is    the    Rhine? 
What    is   the   area    of    FJgyjit? 
How  did  Germnny  get   Heligoland? 
What   sort   of   weapons   were   used   before 

cannon   came   into   use? 
Who  invented  the  first   submarine? 


What  is  tlie  cost  of  a  Zeppelin? 

\^■ll•l  was  the  first  man  to  fly  in  Europe? 

Willi    is  the    Declaration    of    London? 

How   many   Jews  are  there   in   tlie  world? 

\\'hat  Was  tlie  famil.v  name  of  King 
(Jeorge  V.  before  he  changed  it  to 
Windsor? 

Is   Lord   Milner   a   German? 

How  many  nations  in  Europe  are  self- 
supporting? 

How  much  coal  does  Fiance  ordinarily 
consimie   e\er\'  year? 

What  is  the  annual  production  of  copper 
in   the   world? 

How  many  old-age  pensioners  are  there 
in   Great   Britain? 

How  did  the  Germans  secui-e  the  dye 
tiade  of  the  world? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  word  boy- 
cott? 

How  did  the  word  Boche  originate? 

Have  all  the  railways  in  Europe  the  same 
gauge? 

By  using  this  Ccuprn  readers  of  STEAD'S 
C3n  secure  this  prohibited  book  for  5  -, 
instead  of    for  the  published  price   of  7  6. 


To  the  Manager,   stead's, 

182   Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 
Please     send     me    li>'    return    copj"-     of 
•Stead's   War  Facts,   for  which  I  enclose 
5/-. 
Name 


Address. 


i^m?fm^f?ff?.mm^mmmfAwmfmf^m^m**^*-'fi^~ 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


PELMAN  INSTITUTE 


AN    YOU    SAY    "YES"    TO    THESE 
QUESTIONS? 

Have  you    great    Orgiinising    Power? 

Have  you    Directive   Power? 

Have  you   the  Power  of  Ideation? 

Do    people     come    to     yon    vfor     Valuable 

Ideas  ? 
Are   you   a   g-ood    reasoner? 
Do     you     remain      calm      and      imflurried 

amidst   crowding  worriea? 
Can   you    master   difficult    subjects  easily? 
Do   you   dominate  your  surroundings? 
Have  you  a  Strong  Will? 
Do  you  think   logically? 
Are  you  a  good   and   persuasive  talker? 
Can  you  »ell  goods? 
Can   you    convince   people    who    are    doubts 

ful,  or  even   hostile? 

Do  you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

Are    you    in     demand     as     a     spoakeT     or 
orator? 

Can    you    rapidly    master   difficult   facts? 
Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 
Do     you     remember    everything    important 
you  read? 

Can  you  remember  details  as  well  as  main 

principles. 
Is  your   memory    perfect? 
Can    you    concentrate    your    brain    om    one 

thing   for  a   long   time? 

Oan    you    remember    long    series    of   facts, 

figures,  and  dates? 
Are   you  a   good   linguist? 
Have  you  a  head  for  statistrcs? 
Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 
Can  you  wo'-k  hard  without  suffering  from 

brain  fag? 

Do  you  take  everything  in  at  a  glance? 
Are    you    earning    a    larger    income    than 

last  year? 
Are  you  successful? 

If  you  can  say  "  Yes "  to  all  the  above 
you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  cannot, 
write  for  our  booklet,  "  Mind  and  Memory 
Training."  It  tells  you  how  you  can  soon 
be  able  to  answer  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
questions  in  the  affirmative. 
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THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND     MEMORY    TRAINING. 

offered  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  83  Generals  and  8 
Admirals,  and  nearly  25,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  Forces  have  studied, 
and  which  is  so  highly  recommended  by 
many  eminent  men.  Some  of  these  men 
are  :  — 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  late  Lord  Roberts. 
Admiral        Lord        Beresford,        G.C.B., 

G.G.V.O. 
Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  K.C.M.G., 

G.B. 
Sir  James  Yoxall,   M.P. 
Mr.    Lloyd   George. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Robertson  NIcoll,  M.A. 
Prof.  Gordon  Tanner. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage. 

There  are  many  other  names  equally 
impressive,  but  what  interests  the  aver- 
age Australian  and  New  Zealand  reader 
is  the  personal  opinion  of  .Australian  and 
New  Zealand  pupils.  In  our  prospectus 
are  given  letters  signed  by  people  living 
in  Australia,  some  of  whom  you  may 
know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
These  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  classes. 

Doctors.  Travellers. 

Lawyers.  Civil    Servants. 

Clerks.  Sailors. 

Accountants.  School    Teachers. 

Soldiers.  Working  Men. 

Clergymen.  Farmers. 

Salesmen.  Graziers. 

Managers.  Engineers. 

If  you  are  a  worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
write  at  once  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
23  Gloucester  House,  .3q6  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


MIND  AND  MEMORY 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PEL- 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Plinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


CUT  THIS   OUT   AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To    the    Secretary. 

l-HE    PELMAN    INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House,  596  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Please    send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 


NAME 

Address 

79 


Thank   you   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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February  tl,  1920. 
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To  the  Tourist,  Scientist,  Investor 

and.  with  a  hundred  voices  h'om  her  nullioos 
of  acres,  to  the  Man  in  search  oi  Land. 
Free     Information    on    all     subjecB 
available  at  once  on  receipt  o(  this  coupoit 

Name _— 


Address. 


Oueentland  GoTenunenl  IntcI'tigencQ   and  Toiui^  .Bure_au, 
Brisbane.  ~ 


Vitadatio 


CURES. 

Livtr,  Kidney  and  Bladdtr 
trtubUt,  Hydatids,  Indigestion, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Diseases,  etc. 

Writ*  Ur  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE   «• 
S.    A.   PALMER  (Dept.   B.) 

43*  FliailM*  Lan*.  MalbewB*. 

fH  ky  Chamliti  and  Storts  ct  i/S  *  S/t 


Blood  Pupificp 


WONDERFUL  HANDS 

Characterised  by  EXCEPTIONAL  SPEED 

and  a  Snrpriting  Ease  in  performance,  may  be 
possessed  by 

TYPISTS— PIANISTS-VIOLINISTS— ALL 

INSTRUMENTALISTS— ALL  HAND-USERS 

aTailiog  thcmselTcs  of   the  wonderful  methods  of 

HORIK  HAND  CULTURE 

Send  TO-DAY  for  con- 
vincing, informritive  book- 
let, ••  HANDS  AND  HAND- 
USERS,"  and  learn  how 
quickly  you  can  obtain  re- 
markable manual  dexterity 
— stro-g,  yet  graceful,  mas- 
terly hands  that  will  be  the 
envy  of  your  friends  and 
the  despair  of  your  compe- 
titors. All  densities  and  de- 
fects of  hand  or  wrist,  all 
nervous  strain  and  tension 
in  practice  or  performance, 
rapidly  vanish.  Instrument- 
alists cut  prac-tice  in  half. 
Typists  double  salaries. 

EXPLICIT    POSTAL    INSTRUCTION 
Write  or  Call  at   once 

"Hands  and  Hand-Users"  is  FREE,   and  it's 
worth  reading.     Send  for  it  ! 

'    7%e    HORIK   Hand    Culture    Institute 
S6  Russell  Street,  Melbourne.^         ^ 


Note  exquisite    bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
— the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture. 


After  Death 

Containing   Further   Letters  from  Julia. 

This  book  has  been  as  ligrht  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  'bereaved  per- 
sons, bring:ing-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherAvise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 
This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 
WrltV3n  by  the  Late  W.  T.  STEAD. 

Strontly  Boood  in  clotk.     S(.  poit  free. 

Send   orders   enclosing:  .s/-    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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DEAF  HEAR 

By  Wearing  Wilson's  Common-Sense  Ear-Drums 


Cannot  be  seen,  are  worn  without 
any  discomfort,  and  are  so  effective 
that  they  justify  the    claim    that  they 

Make  the   Deaf   Hear 


The  ear-drums  are  very  soft  rubber,  and  act  as  sound-magniflers,  conveying  the  faintest 
sound  to  the  natural  ear-drum.  They  can  be  inserted  in  the  ear  by  anj'one,  quickly  and 
easily ;  and  if  the  hearing  nerve  exists  at  all,  they  make  it  possible  for  the  apparently  deaf 
to  hear  and  take  part  comfortably  in  ordinary  con\  eisation,  to  distinguish  very  slight 
sounds,  and  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  lectures,  addresses,  theatrical  performances,  etc., 
etc.     They    remove    distressing    head-noises,     and  in   many  cases  effectively  cure  them. 

The  price  is  £1  Is.  This  includes  pair  of  Drums,  remover,  and  inserter.  After  the  first 
pair  is  bought,  you  may  purchase  a  single  drum  at  any  time  for  8s.,  but  the  pair  you  get 
at  first  will  last  about  two  years.  Do  not  ask  for  a  trial  pair.  "We  do  not  send  them  out 
on  trial,   so  they  are  never  secondhand.     Use  Order  Form  below,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet. 


H.    WILKINSON,    Wilson    Ear-Drum    Co.,    178 
Collins   St.,  Melbourne.      (Box   466,   G.P.O.) 
Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Ear-Drums,    for    which    I    enclose   £1/1-. 


Name. 


Address . 


STOP  FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge — 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  8uo- 
oesa  is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facte,  figures,  names,  faKiea,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,   train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is  taughit  by  post.  Pill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  POIIGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rbv.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson,  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  eas\j,  simple,  complete,  avd  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incid  nts,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me   with   the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearcb,  Student,  Telowri,  SA. :  "It 
makee  all  branchea  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc..  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

>-  Me.  Jas.  Ure,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes:  "Your  system  for  examinations  makes 
a>  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Where 
are  my- 
Spectacles  ? 


ro  B.    BROWN,  211    Swanston   Street,  Melbourne 

Pleas3  send  me  your  PKBE   Book   "Memory 

Trainmg."  " 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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This  is  the  Boot  you  want  for  the  Summer. 
Made  with  the  Perfection  found  in  every 
"Wearite"  Model— in  TAN  CALF  of  a  Grade 
that  is  Guaranteed  to  give  Satisfactory  Service 
^with  Stout  Solid  Leather  Sole — the  "  Wearite  " 
Derby  at  30/-  represents  the  Best  Possible  Foot- 
wear Investment. 


% 


\ 


S  Obtainable    in    Your    Size, 

s=  in     Round,     Medium     and 

SS  Narrow  Toe. 

s, 

^g  to  Returned  Men. 

^ft  10  per  cent.  Discount 


\ 


Call  or 
Post  Your 
Order. 


-jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiinniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiL! 

i  LINCOLN,  STUART  &  Co.  Pty.  Ltd.  | 

I  244-254  Flinders  Street  (opposite   Railway  Station).  Melbourne  | 

niiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiii"ii"i»'«««""»'"Wl!U'JL""»il"  ■""'■''•"''"''"'" 


PHILLIPS'    PATENT    SOLES 

"Make  One  Pair  of  Boots  Give  the  Wear  of  Three" 


An  Absolute  Essential. 

Light  Sets 

-         6/. 

A  Factor  in  Footwear- Economy 

Stout  Sets 

7/6 

of  Proven  Merit. 

Ladies'  Sets 

4/- 

LINCOLN,  STUART  &  CO.  Pty.  Ltd. 

244-54    Flinders    Street,   Melbourne 
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No  needles 
to  change 


Get  the   Best   Musical   Instrument 

The  NEW  EDISON 

Do  not  tolerate  mere  substitute  reproduction 
when  you  can  have  real  Re-creation. 

The  difference  between  ordinary  "talking  machines"  and 
The  NEW  EDISON  is  greater  than  between  ordinary  violins 
and  the  Strad.  There  is  no  exaggeration.  Instead,  it  is 
inpo  sible  to  exaggerate  the  life-like  powers  of  The  NEW 
EDISON,  whose  Re-creations  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  voice  or  instrument  of  the  living,  breathing  artist. 

There  is  no  scratching  or  "tinny"  sounds— every  overtone 
and  slight  shade  of  music  or  sound  being  Re-created  with 
marvellous  clearness  and  beauty. 

Remember,  Mr.  Edison  is  the  actual  inventor  of  the  phono- 
graph, and  while  "manufacturers"  have  been  struggling  to 
imitate  his  OLD  art,  Mr.  Edison  has  come  forward  with  his 
wonderful  NEW  art— The  NEW  EDISON. 

Write  NOW,  at  once,  for  full  details,  post  free. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  Ltd.,  364-372  Kent  Street,  Sydney. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Examination  Results  are  the  Best  Proof  of  Efficient  Coaching 

HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON'S 

Students'  Fine  Achievement  Completely  Overshadowing  all  Other  Coaches  Combined 

FEDERAL    INSTITUTE    EXAMINATIONS 
Honours    Places Our   Students 


FINAL. 
First  Place. — Australia — P.  K.  Blagdon    (443). 
Second  Place. — Australia — D.  Sigsins   (423). 
Fourth   Place. — Australia — J.   J.    O'Shea    (405). 
First  Place. — Victoria — P.  K.  Bla.2:don   (443). 
First  Place. — Queensland — J.  J.  O'Shea  (405). 
Second    Place. — Queensland— C.    Hurst    (399). 
Third  Place. — Queensland — P.  J.  Moriarty   (372). 
First  Place. — South  Australia — D.  Siggins  (423). 
First  Place. — Tasmania — J.  Crawford  (35G). 
First  Place. — Bookkeeping — P.  K.  Blagdon   (S3). 
Second  Place. — Bookkeeping — M.  G.  Stokes   (80). 
Third    Place. — Bookkeeping — J.    Loniax    and    D. 

Siggins    (79). 
Second  Place. — Auditing — J.  J.  O'Shea  and  P.  K. 

Blagdon    (90). 
Third  Place. — Auditing — C.  A.  P.  Gostelow  (88). 
First  Plaee. — Mercantile — J.  J.  O'Shea   (91). 
Second  Place. — Mercantile — R.  D.  Doolan  and  R. 

R.  Tunbridge  (86). 
Third    Place. — Mercantile — H.    E.    Culyer   and   P, 

J.  Moriarty   (85). 
First   Place. — Insolvency — P.   K.   Blagdon    (97). 
Third    Place. — H.    B.    Culyer    (92). 


INTKRMKKIATE. 
—Australia — Miss  M.  Holmes 
-Queensland — G.  R.  Hcndren 
-Queensland — H.  M.  Bavlev 
Austialia — L.  F.  Edwards  (372). 
-S.     Australia — R.    Tootell     (tie) 


(423). 
(408). 
(3.S0). 


First  Place. — Company — D.  Siggins 
Third  Place. — Company — P.   K.   Bla 


(97). 
?don    (95). 


'i'hird  Place. - 
First  Place.- 
Second  Place.- 
First  Plaee. — S. 
Second    Place.- 

(330). 

Third  Place. — Victoria — Miss  M.   Holmes   (423). 
Second    Place. — W.    Australia — F.    J.    G.    Miller 

(395). 
Third  Place. — W.  Australia — W.  Richards  (372). 
First  Place. — N.S."\V. — C.  M.  Plarvey.  (:!91) 
Second  Place.— N.S.W. — A.  J.  Poignand   (352).    ' 
First  Place. — Bookkeeping — C.   M.  Harvey   (S8). 
Second  Place. — Bookkeeping — J.  G.  Caultbn  (95). 
Third  Place. — Bookkeeping — T.  J.  Shanahan  (94> 
First   Place. — Auditing — L.   R.   Armstrong    (90). 
Second  Place. — Auditing — F.  J.  G.  Miller  and  C. 

Bloomfield    (87). 
Third    Place. — Mercantile — E.    P.    Smith    and 

Sexton    (93). 
First    Place. — Insolvency — Miss    Holmes    and 

Gabriel  and  J.  Kidston   (94). 
Second   Place. — Insolvency — H.    Elms   and    S. 

White    (91). 
Third  Place. — Insolvency — F.  J.  G.  Miller   (90). 
Third  Place. —  Company — R.   Dobbie    (91). 


D. 
P. 


H. 


In  addition,  our  students  secured  the  great 
majority  of  Highest  Marks  for  subjects  in  each 
State,  as  follow  : — 

INTERMEDIATE. 
Firsts    ....      21   out  of  30  possible. 
Seconds  ....      21   out  of  30  possible. 
Thirds     ....      17  out  of  28  possible. 

FINAL. 
Firsts    ....      22   out  of  30  possible. 
Seconds  ....      23  out  of  30  possible. 
Thirds     ....      16   out  of  27   possible. 

OTHER  SUCCESSES. 
At  the  recent  Commonwealth  Interme-liate  Ex- 
amination our  Students  secured  FIRST,  SECOND 
and  THIRD  places.  At  the  Queensland  Insti- 
tute's Final  Examination  they  secured  5  out  of 
7  First  and  5  out  of  7  Second  Places.  At  ex- 
amination after  exajiiination,  year  after  year 
candidates  trained  by  us  invariably  secure  the 
majority  of  the  Honovns  Places,  not  only  for 
Aiistralia,  but  for  each  State,  and  in  individual 
subjects.  In  addition,  the  average  pass  percent- 
age of  our  candidates,  compared  with  the  number 
we  present,  is  generally  considerably  above  the 
average  pass  percentn,ge  of  all  candidates  sit- 
ting. Results  are  the  proof  of  efficient  Coaching 
in  Accountancy,  and  our  results  are  greater  in 
number  and  in  Honours  Places  secured  than  all 
tlie  other  schools.  Coaches,  and  Colleges  In  Aus- 
tralia added  together. 

OUR  COURSE. 
For    over    22    yeai-s    we    have    specialised    In 
Coaching  for  the  Examinations,  and  during  this 
period  we  have  perfected  a  most  complete,  thor- 
ough,   and   practical    course   of   instruction,    com- 


bining the  experience  gained  from  our  long  and 
extensive  professional  practice,  and  our  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  examination  requirements- 
The  lessons.  S3lf-contained.  are  arranged  in 
serial  order,  carefully  graduated,  and  so  freely 
Illustrated  with  practical  examples  that  any  con- 
scientious student  must  succeed. 

PROOF. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  rhost  practical  and 
convincing  manner  by  the  -consistent  and  won- 
derful results  achieved  by  our  students  in 
EVERY  examination.  "We  do  not  make  the  ex- 
travagant claim  that  we  get  a  100  per  cent.  Pass 
result  on  every  occasion,  but  we  do  claim  that 
our  percentage  of  Passes  is  high,  above  the  aver- 
age, and  that  our  candidates  secure  the  majority 
of  the  Honours  Places,  as  evidenced  above. 
You  make  no  experiment  by  enrolling  with  us. 
As  proof  of  our  confidence,  we  undertake  that 
should  you  fail  we  will  Coach  you  Free  until  you 
succeed,  "^^^e  charge  one  inclusive  fee,  which 
may  be  paid  by  small  monthly  instalments  if  de- 
sired. There  are  no  extras.  Our  lessons  are 
complete  in  themselves.     YOU  BUY  NO  BOOKS, 

YOU   NEED   NO    KNOWLEDGE   TO    START. 

Our  Accountancy  Course  includes  instruction 
in  elementary  bookkeeping  You  study  at  home, 
privately,  in  your  own  spare  time.  Each  student 
receives"  individual  personal  attention. 

DECIDE    NOW. 
Make  the  first  step  towards  advancement  now 
by  writing  or  calling  for  a  FREE  COPY  of  our 
Illustrated    Publication,     "  Accountancy,"        You 
incur  absolutely  no  obligation  by  so  doing. 


HEMINGWAY    &    ROBERTSON       The  Acco«ntancy  Specialists 

Established  October,   1897.  'Phone  Cent.  3117. 

Aberdeen   House,   530   Collins   Street,   Melbourne 
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You  would  surely  not  neglect  an  opportunity  that  might  easily  lead  you  to  a  RESPONSIBLE 
POSITION,  carrying  with  it  a  GOOD  SALARY  and  ATTRACTIVE  PROSPECTS.  The  above 
typical  chance  is  ahead  for  ALL  who  enrol  with 

STOTT'S   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

for  the  SPECIAL  TRAINING  which  alone  gives  SPECIAL  ABILITY  for  SPECIAL  WORK. 

Here  is  a  selection  from  the  many  sound,  congrenial.  and  lucrative  positions,  for  which  we 
can  prepare  you  in  TOUR  OWN  HOME,  in  YOUR  OWN  SPARE  TIME,  no  matter  whether  you 
live  in  Town  or  Country ;  or,  if  you  reside  in  city  or  suburbs,  we  can  give  you  class,  indivi- 
dual, or  workshop  instruction,  either  with  or  without  papers  for  home  working. 


ACCOUNTANCY  :  A  selection  that  -wil]  certainly  result  in 
ultimate  success,  and  qualify  the  aspirant  for 
a  well-paid  position  of  trust.  Our  students 
lead  ALWAYS  in  the  crucial  test  of  competi- 
tive examination. 

BOOKKEEPING  :     You    cannot    ifford    to     be    without    this 

essential  business  qualification.  Our  simple, 
up-to-date  methods  give  rapid  and  efficient 
training  in  Bookkeeping  and  Modern  Business 
Systems. 

LADY  BOOKKEEPERS  :    Typists    and     Stenographers    find 

positions  easily  when  qualified. 

SHORTHAND  (Script  or  Pitman's)  :  Graduated  speed 
classes,  and  expert  scientific  teachers  for 
RAPID  results. 

TYPEWRITING  :  Quick-qualifying  instruction  in  notalile 
TOUCH  SYg*:'EM.  Machines  for  HOME 
PRACTICE. 

GOVERNMENT  POSFTIONS  :  We  prepare  for  pro-o-ctive 
vacancies  and  promotions  in  all  departments 
of  State  and  Commonwealth  service. 

JOURNALISM  AND  STORY-WRITING:  There  are  golden 
opportunities  for  ambitious  men  and  women  in 
this  field.  We  can  offer  you  competent  opinr  i 
upon  your  prospects,  and  assure  you  of  sound, 
earnest,    specific,    and   practical    instruction. 

COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATING  :  If  you  are  artistically 
inclined,  you  would  do  well  to  take  up  Art 
for  Profit.  This  absorbing  and  pleasurable 
profession  is  open  equally  to  men  and  women, 
and  discloses  a  vista  of  fascinating  opportuni- 
ties. Attractive  special  courses  in  Show-card 
and  Ticket  Writing,  Fashion  Illustrating, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating,  Cartoon- 
ing, etc. 

ADVERTISING,  SALESMANSHIP:  Advancements,  prefer- 
ments, and  good  positions  have  been  the  lot  of 
students  graduating  in  our  excellent  courses  in 
Advertisement  Writing,  Management,  and 
Salesmanship. 


BUILDING  :  Here  is  an  ou'stand'ne  opporttinify  to  leam 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  with  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING,  and  qu-lify  for  e-^t-y 
into  the  PROSPEROUS  BUILDING  TRADE. 
Combined  Class  and  Home  Inst''uction  (either 
or  both),  under,  PRACTICAL  EXPERTS. 

ENGINEERING:  Mechanical.  Steam.  Fl-ctrical.  Civil  and 
Automobile  Engineering — soundlv,  thoroughlv 
taught.  ACTUAL  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE 
Special  Courses  for  MOTOR  MECHANICS 
with  or  without  Fitting  and  Turning.  Gas  and" 
Oil  Engines.  Motor  and  Dynamo  Work.  Spe- 
cial small  ciapses,  INDIVIDUAL  ATTEN- 
TION. SPEEDY  QUALIFICATION.  Day  and! 
Evening.  Keen,  practical,  up-to-date  instruc- 
tors in  all  departments.  Hurry  your  applica- 
tion for  particulars.  1920  Classes  now  form- 
ing. 

DRAUGHTSMANSHIP:  Splendid  ooening,  in  this  fi-ld- 
special  advantages  for  MECHANICS.  Class^ 
instruction,  and  individually  corrected  lessons? 
for  home-working. 

"WIRE' ESS"  AND  ''ELFGRAPHY:  Vo..  can  relv  on  our 
precise  and  thorough  TRAINING.  Chief  In- 
structor, Mr.  W.  M.  Sweeney,  Late  Insnector 
and  Examiner  in  "  '^^'^ireless,"  for  the  ROYAI-, 
AUSTRALIAN    NAVY. 

SHIRE     ENGINEERS.      Municipal     Clerks.     Secre»aries     and 

Assistants:  If  it  is  your  ambition  to  fill  one  or 
other  of  the  splendid  vacancies  that  so  fre- 
quently occur,  we  can  train  you  in  your  spare' 
time. 
COMPETITIVE  EX»MINATIONS  :  We  successfully  prepare 
for  Naval,  Military,  Marine  Board,  University 
and  all  Public  Examinations. 

SCIENCE  :  M-thematics.  Languages,  Surveying.  Agriculture 

are  just  a  few  more  of  the  many  subjects  we- 
teach   so   successfully. 
ALL    TRADE«i.    CALLINGS     AND    PROFESSIONS:     We    are^ 

practically  equipped  to  give  expert,  thoroughi 
instruction  in  all  departments  calling  for 
Trained  Business  Effectives.  Specialist  Experts, 
or  Qualified  Engineers. 


TOUR  FIRST  STEP  TO  SUCCESS  will  be  to  get  particulars  AT  ONCE.  Write  us  a  Let- 
ter, or  Call  on  Us  WITHOUT  DELAY.  Easily  you  might  DOUBLE  or  even  TREBLE,  your 
present  income  with  our  assistance. 

Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  Big  Handbook  "  CHOOSING  A  CAREER,"  and  state  in  what 
you  are  interested.  We  will  advise  you  candidly,  and  without  obligation  on  your  part.  Drop  a 
line  TO-DAY,  while  you  think  of  it. 

STOTT'S    TECHNICAL    COLLEGE 

(Incorporating  Stott's    Correspondence  College). 

100  Rnssell  Street,  Melbourne;    117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney;  22.  Adelaide  Street, 

Brisbane;  Pine  Street,  Adelaide. 

(Address  Nearest  Office.) 
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February   14.   1920, 
America   Pulls   Out  the   Key-Pin. 

The  news  which  is  now  coming  from 
Europe  gives  proof  that  the  American 
Senate,  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  Treaty, 
has  pulled  out  the  key  pin  on  which  the 
after-war  settlement  depended.  Al- 
thcoigh  President  Wilson  lamentably 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  peace 
"based  on  his  Fourteen  Articles,  the 
Treaty  the  Germans  were  finally  called 
upon  to  sign  was  nevertheless  drawn  up 
largely  under  the  influence  of  America, 
was  altogether  based  on  active  Ameri- 
can co-operation.  Had  Wilson  not  taken 
so  strong  a  hand  a  very  difi:'erent  peace 
would  have  been  made,  a  peace  o'f  the 
old  school,  a  peace  which  insisted  on 
strategical  boundaries,  buffer  states,  and 
military  occupation.  Now  that  it  is  clear 
that,  even  if  they  do  accept  the  Treaty 
with  modifications,  the  Americans  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  up- 
holding its  terms  in  Europe,  it  is  palp- 
able that  French,  Italian  and,  in  lesser 
degree,  British  statesmen,  hanker  after 
remodelling  the  terms  to  fit  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, desire  to  secure  peace,  not 
by  the  American  plan  of  a  League  of 
Nations  and  mutual  co-operation,  but 
by  making  it  utterly  impossible  for  Ger- 


many to  recover  her  lost  power,  or  take 
for  a  long  time  any  prominent  part  in 
commerce  and  production. 

German   Opposition  Welcome. 

Already    the    refusal    of    the    German 
Government   to   surrender   the   so-called 
war  "  criminals  "  has  caused  France  to 
utter   threats    about   detaching   the   pro- 
vinces west  of  the  Rhine,  and  occupying 
more    bridge-heads    on    that    river.       It 
appears,  indeed,  as  if  the  Allies  would 
welcome    a    determined    attempt    on   the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  evade  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Treaty  terms,  because  this 
would   give   them   the   opportunity   they 
desire  of  bringing  into  the  Treaty  those 
thines    which,    in    deference   to   Wilscn, 
they  were  constrained  to  omit.      There 
can  be  no  question  that  America's  was 
the   dominant  voice   at   the   Peace   Con- 
ference.     To    meet    President    Wilson's 
wishes    it    was    worth    while    estranging 
Roumania,     Poland,     even     Italy.        In 
maintaining    world     peace     the    United 
States   counted   infinitely  mare  than   all 
three    together.        But    with    the    with- 
drawal of  America  to  a  splendid  isola- 
tion  in  the  new  hemisphere,  the  entire 
position  was  altered.     The  good-will  of 
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Italy,  of  Rouinauia,  of  Poland,  is  vital 
to  the  cstablislinicnt  o'f  that  balance  of 
power  which  h^ronch  statesmen  regard 
as  the  only  safejjuard  of  European  peace. 
France  gave  up  her  demand  for  per- 
manent military  occupation  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces  only  when  Wilson  undertook 
that  American  troops  shauld  pour  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  event  of  Germany 
attempting  to  deal  a  blow  at  her  heredi- 
tary foe.  Now  that  the  Senate  has 
shown  that  Wilson  could  not  carry  out 
his  solemn  pledge,  the  French  will  cer- 
tainly seek  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
make  the  temporary  occupation  perma- 
nent, and  England  would  not  be  able  to 
prevent  them  from  so  doing.  The  bar- 
rier between  France  and  her  enemy  was 
to  have  been  American  and  British 
troops.  The  former  o'f  these  not  now 
being  available,  statesmen  at  Paris  will 
surely  attempt  to  make  a  permanent  bar- 
rier of  the  Rhine. 
Tragic  Effect  of  America's  Withdrawal. 

We  have  only  to  look  over  the  ac- 
counts issued  concerning  the  doings  of 
the  Peace  Conference  to*  realise  how 
great  a  part  President  Wilson  played  in 
it.  Realising  this,  we  can  understand 
what  tragic  effect  the  determination  of 
Americans  not  to  meddle  in  European 
affairs  must  have  on  the  whole  situation. 
It  was  Wilson  who  opposed  the  Italian 
GCCupatioTi  of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  and 
France  and  Endand  supported  him  be- 
cause it  was  far  more  important  to  have 
active  American  participation  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  Europe,  than  it  was  to 
conciliate  Italy.  Now  that  the  antici- 
pated active  participation  will  not  even- 
tuate, the-  desires  and  actions  of  Italy 
are  immensely  important.  The  main- 
tenance O'f  the  balance  of  power  in 
favour  of  the  Entente,  depends  now  al- 
most altogether  on  Italy.  Germany  is 
apparently  already  coquetting  with  her. 
She  can  bargain  with  France  and  Eng- 
land as  she  bargained  with  them  in  1915. 
Her  price  then  was  Trieste,  and  half 
Tyrol.  Now,  it  may  well  be  Fiume  and 
the  entire  Dalmatian  coast,  to  say  no- 
thing of  territory  in  Asia  Minor  and 
x\frica.  Failure  to*  pay  the  price  means 
that  Italy  may  swing  to  Germany  and 
F^rince  would  again  be  obliged  to  main- 
taiii  a  large  army  on  her  Italian  border; 
ivould  have  tb  immobilise  many  divi- 
sions there  in  the  event  of  German  at- 


tack, as  she  had  to  immobilise  them  in 
August,  1914.  It  was  Italy's  definite 
promise  of  neutrality  in  1914  which 
saved  Paris  and  France,  fcr  Joft're,  on 
the  strength  of  it,  was  able  to  detach 
these  divisions  from  the  frontier,  and 
throw  them  into  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
at  the  critical  moment.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  France  and  England,  to  secure 
Italian  alliance,  agree  to  the  Adriatic 
becoming  an  Italian  sea,  a  desperate 
struggle  in  the  Balkans  is  almost  in- 
evitable, and  war  in  the  pandora  box 
might  once  more  ignite  the  entire  Euro- 
pean powder  magazine.  Still,  without 
America  behind  them,  England  and 
France  will  almost  certainly  have  to  take 
the  risk. 

Roumania's  Improved  Position. 

Roumania's  exorbitant  demands  were 
opposed  by  Wilson  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  as  Roumania  weighed 
nothing  in  the  scale  against  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs^ 
Wilson  secured  the  support  of  the 
other  Allies.  But  now  that  American 
assistance  in  maintaining  peace  in 
Europe  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  im- 
portance of  Roumania  has  greatly  in- 
creased. We  have  already  seen  how  she 
was  able  to  invade  Hungary,  and  occupy 
Buda-Pest,  despite  the  official  protests 
of  her  Allies,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  with  the  possibility  of  an  al- 
liance between  Hungary  and  Germany 
always  before  their  eyes,  statesmen  of 
France  and  England  would  be  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  Roumanians,  with  the 
object  of  securing  their  active  co-opera- 
tion sho'uld  need  arise.  We  may  take 
it  therefore  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  means  that  Roumania  will 
get  the  added  territory  she  demands  in 
Hungary,  and  will  likely  be  confirmed  in 
possession  of  the  Banat,  despite  Serbia's 
protests.  I  have  pointed  out,  in  previous 
issues,  that,  whilst  Roumania  is  power- 
ful oil  the  Danube,  and  at  present  dom- 
inates the  Balkans,  her  value  as  an  ally 
may  disappear  at  any  moment,  if  Bol- 
shevik propaganda,  sown  amongst  the 
peasantry,  bears  the  anticipated  fruit. 
Still,  for  the  time  being,  the  Senate's 
action  strengthens  Roumania  just  as 
much  as  it  strengthens  Italy  in  demands 
which  France  and  Fngland  united  with 
America  in  opposing. 
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France,   America  and   Poland. 

The  other  great  matter  in  which  Wil- 
son    went     counter    to    the     old-school 
diplomatists,  was  in  the  delimitation  of 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.    The  Americans 
were  anxious  that  tlie  wrong  done   Po- 
land in  171)0  and  1815  should  be  righted, 
and    that    an    independent    Polish    state 
should    be    recreated.       France,    en    the 
other  hand,   was  much   more  concerned 
in   establishing   on   the   eastern    frontier 
of    Germany    a    powerful    state,    which 
should  take   the   place   of   Russia.     The 
Poles,  according  to  the  French  idea,  were 
to  attack  German}-  should  occasion  arise 
just  as  the  Russians  did  in  1914.     Paris 
therefore  wanted  a  Poland  with  strategic 
frontiers,  with  the  greatest  possible  ter- 
ritory, with  permanent  and  secure  access 
to   the   sea.  ,   Wilson    did   not   desire   to 
create    a    formidable    anti-German    state 
on    the    Vistula;    he    wished    merely    to 
right   a    wrong,    and    therefore    opposed 
the    drawing   of    frontiers    for    military 
purposes   only ;   insisted   that   instead  of 
territories  being  handed  over  without  re- 
gard  to   the   wishes   of   the   inhabitants, 
plebiscites  must  be  taken,  and  above  all 
that  Danzig,  instead  of  being  given  ab- 
solutely to  Poland,  together  with  a  very 
wide  corridor  along  the  Vistula,  should 
be  controlled  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  though  Poland  could  have  the  free 
use  of  it,  she,  could  not  call  it  her  o-wn. 
Undoubtedly,  had  the  French  had  their 
way,  Polish  boundaries  would  have  been 
greatly   extended,    and    Germany    would 
have  been  completely  deprived  of  Silesia, 
for,   without   that   province,   she   cannot 
get  the   raw   materials   needed  to   equip 
her   armies.      Danzig   would   have   been 
ceded  to  Poland  for  ever,  and  East  Prus- 
sia would  have  been  completely  isolated. 
American     military     assistance     against 
Germany    was,    however,    worth    much 
more    than     Polish     help,    and    Wilson 
therefore   had   his    way.      American   as- 
sistance will  apparently  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, therefore  the  need  for  a  formidable 
Poland  with  stroiig,  strategical  frontiers 
becomes  greater  than   ever.      No   doubt 
France  would   welcome   any   excuse   for 
creating   such    a   State.       Unfortunately 
for  the  scheme  of  making  a  great  Po- 
land  to   take   the   place   of   Russia   in   a 
hostile  alliance  against  Germany,  the  op- 
portunity   which    existed    last    year    has 
now  vanished,  owing  to  the  triumph  of 


the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  These  are  al- 
ready threatening  Poland,  and  the  only 
hope  for  the  Poles  is  to  come  to  a 
speedy  arrangement  with  Lenin,  who, 
actually  anxious  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  to  which  the 
Allies  have  given  lip  service,  would 
never  agree  to  Poland  annexing  large 
provinces  inhabited  by  people  of  other 
races. 

Probable  Rapprochement  with  Turkey. 

To  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Europe  and 
to  see  that  the  subject  races  of  Asia 
Minor  were  never  again  thrust  beneath 
his  "  blighting  yoke  "  was,  like  the  des- 
truction of  militarism  and  self-deter- 
mination, one  of  the  principal  objects 
for  which  the  Allies  ostensibly  fought. 
But  the  demand  that  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  should  be  purged  of  the 
Turk  was  after  all  chiefly  a  catch  cry, 
intended  to  satisfy  Russia,  and  to  popu- 
larise the  Gallipoli  and  Salonika  expedi- 
tions. It  covered  the  desire  of  Russia 
for  Constantinople  and  northern  Ar- 
menia, the  wish  of  France  to  dominate 
Syria,  and  the  determination  of  Great 
Britain  to  get  possession  of  Mesopo^- 
tamia.  and  to  make  quite  safe  the  Suez 
Canal.  With  the  Turk  crushed,  the  way 
to  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt  and 
Cyprus  was  cleared.  But,  owing  to  the 
collapse  of  Russia,  the  Allied  demand 
that  the  Ottomans  should  clear  ooit  of 
Constantinople  visibly  weakened,  and 
only -the  American  desire  to  rid  Europe 
of  the  Turk,  and  to  protect  the  Ar- 
menians held  France  and  Britain  and 
Italy  to  their  promise  to  free  Armenia, 
and  internationalise  the  Dardanelles  and 
Constantinople.  The  increasing  strength 
of  the  Bolshevik  Government  has  re- 
established in  the  breasts  of  British 
statesmen  that  fear  of  Russia,  which 
for  several  decades  dictated  the  friendly 
English  policy  towards  Turkey.  The 
desire  to  cripple  Russia  by  preventing 
her  from  having  easy  access  to  a  warm 
sea  has  reappeared,  and  as  the  Turks 
must  necessarily  play  a  large  part  in  such 
isolation.  Great  Britain  no  longer  urges 
their  ejection  from  their  ancient  capital. 

Who  is  Responsible  for  Massacres? 

With  America  out  of  it,  none  of  the 
Entente  Powers  is  at  all  inclined  to 
provide   the   military   assistance   needed 
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to    maintain    an    Armenia,    which    could  Constantinople,  although  the  forts  of  the 

defy  the  Turk.     The  case  is,  of  course,  Dardanelles  will  be  dismantled,  and  free 

different  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    In  passage  of  the  straits  for  war  ships,  as 

these  places  Franco  and   Britain  respec-  well     as     for     merchant     vessels,     will 

lively  secure  what  is  virtual  possession,  be    secured.       The    Turks    count    once 

and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  going  to  more,  as  so  often  htiore,  on  playing  off^ 

considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  pre-  one    European    Povver    against    another, 

vent  interference  by  the  Turkish  armies,  and  profiting  by  the  jealousies  of  their 

But    none,    except    the   Armenians,    will  enemies.       The     suggestion     was     that 

get  any  benefit  from  an  independent  Ar-  America,   which,  of  all   the   Powers  en- 

menia.      Actually    in    the    settlement    of  gaged,  has  sought  no  territorial  or  other 

Asia  Minor  difficulties  we  will  get  a  very  advantage  out  cf  the  war,  should  have 

accurate  measure  of  the  real  sincerity  of  made   herself   responsible    for   the   safe- 

the   declarations   concerning  the   pro'liec-  guarding  of  Armenia,  and  of  other  new 

tion    of    subject    peoples,    which    Allied  states   which   would   become  quite   inde- 

statesmen  made  so  constantly  during  the  pendent,    and    would    require   protecting 

war.     We  hold  Germany  responsible  for  from   the   Turk.     This   in   spite   of   the 

the    Armenian    massacres,    which    were  fact  that  the  United   States   was  not   a 

carried  out  by  Turks  and  Kurds  whilst  party    to    the    secret    treaty,    in    which 

our   invasion    cf   Mesopotamia   was   go-  Britain,  France  and  Italy  parcelled  out 

ing  on ;  who  is  responsible  for  the  pre-  the    fairest    cf    the    Sultan's    dominions 

sent  massacres  of  Armenians  and  other  amongst  themselves.    The  withdrawal  of 

Christians,   which   are    taking    place    in  America   from  the  European  settlement 

Asia   Minor?     Turkey   was   an   Ally   of  upsets  this  proposal,  and  the  Allies  ap- 

Germany,  but  surely  German  statesmen  parently  intend  to  allcvv  the  Turks  to  do 

had  less  control   over  the  doings  of  an  what  they  will   in  Asia  Minor,   save  in 

ally  than   Allied   statesmen   should   have  those   parts   of   it   which    France,    Great 

over  the  doings  of  a  foe,  who  has  ab-  Britain,   Italy   and   Greece   have   pegged 

jectly  surrendered?    There  is  now  ample  out  for  themselves. 

confiVmation  as  to  the  slaughter  cf  Chris-  ^.^  gecure  Peace,  Prepare  for  War! 

tians  in  Armenia,  Anatolia  and  Syria  bv  t   t             •          .-\  •     \    •  £                        r 

.IT-,          c     .        ^-              1        •.    •"  I   have  given   this   brief   summary   or 

the     iurks.      Systematic    murder    it    is.  i    .  .1          i--         r  ^.1      a         •         c       ^ 

A  rx„         /-      1               1     J    1     i.  c  what  the  action  of  the  American  Senate 

Alter  a  Greek  army  landed  at  Smyrna  •         a       ^                                  1 

1.,^,   .-»«•        ,           A         r  4-1      -n           A  means,  in  order  to  prepare  my  readers 

last  May,  by  order  of  the   Peace   Con-  r               ^        u-  u           ri    1      /    1 

r               -u                 c          c  ^  .■       •     ^i  for   events   which   are   likely   to   happen 

lerence,  there  was  fierce  fighting  m  the  ■      t?              •      ^                 r  .             c 

•,      •.     ir         J  1  i       •     J.U                    J-  11''    Europe    in    the    near    future.      Some 

city  Itself,  and  later  in  the  surrounding  r  ^1         ■   a     a                1     w    1        1 

1-  ,  •  ,        A     .1                   1  •         u     1    i.1  of  these  indeed  are  nc  doubt  already  oc- 

distncts.     As  they  were  driven  back  the  •             ,             ^.         ^         ,,          -\     r 

-r„  ,       1  1-1        til.          A   r-       1       -1  curring,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  or 

iurks  deliberately  destroyed  Greek  vil-  r-                  ^             a      ^\       ^               r    *u 

1                1    1        ,1          1     •   ,    IV     ^  Germany    to    evade    the    terms    of    the 

lages,  and  slew  the  male  inhabitants,  car-  ^      ^        -n        a     \  ^    u     \         •      t 

^  ; .    ^rr    .1                           T7           ■,.  I  rcatv  Will  Undoubtedly  be  seized  on  as 

rying   orr    the    women.       Eye    witnesses  re    -^                 j                c       a   ■ 

i"l"            t.  A      \    ^  \               A         A   -D  •  orrenng  a  sound  excuse  for  domg  many 

have  reported  what  happened,  and  Bn-  r  .v.         .1  •            1  •  1        1     *.i 

.r^     ^rrfl            •  •,•         .{^      •,,             ,  of  tfiosc  thinffs  which  only  the  presence 

tisn    orhcers    visiting   the    villages     have  r  -r,      •  j     ^  \\t-\           ^  -d     •                 4.  j 

confirmed  their  statements.  f.  President  Wilscn  at  Pans  prevented 

being  done  before.  1  he  triumph  01 
Turks  Playing  Their  Old  Game.  Lenin  has,  of  course,  very  gravely  al- 
In  view  of  what  has  happened  tered  the  situation,  as  it  makes  it  pos- 
about  Smyrna,  and  in  Syria,  we  can-  sible  for  German v  to  secure  a  formid- 
tiot  but  assume  that  the  rumours  of  able  ally,  a  possibility  which  must  iii- 
massacres  elsewhere  are  well  founded,  fluence  the  Allies  in  taking  further  ter- 
It  is  known,  of  course,  that  the  ritory  from  her,  and  in  making  new  de- 
Turks  have  to-day  a  well-equipped  mands.  But,  whilst  the  determination 
and  well  organised  army  in  the  fieM.  cf  the  Americans  not  to  be  drawn  from 
and  the  French  in  Syria,  as  well  as  the  their  traditional  policy  laid  down  by 
Greeks  at  Smyrna,  are  encountering  for-  George  Washington,  spurs  the  statesmen 
midable  armed  resistance.  Despite  this  of  France  and  Italy  to  secure  those  mili- 
fact  the  Allies  are  now  apparently  in-  tary  frontiers,  and  secure  those  safe- 
clined  to  allow  the  Turk  tc  remain  in  guards  they  reluctantly  abandoned  in 
Europe,    to    continue    in    occupation    of  face  of  Wilson's  insistence,  it  also  com- 
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pels  them  to  build  up  their  armaments, 
instead  of  cutting  them  down.  There  is 
evidence  of  this  not  only  in  the  naval 
and  military  estimates  of  England,  but 
in  those  of  France  and  Italy  and  Japan. 
This  piling  up  of  armaments  and  prodi- 
gal expenditure  of  money,  on  so-called 
defence,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  has  its 
echo  in  the  prodigious  naval  programme 
which  the  American  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  adopt.  There  is  general  realisa- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  Senate,  even 
if  the  Treaty  is  in  the  end  ratified,  has 
radically  weakened  the  chances  of  the 
League  of  Nations  becoming  the  guar- 
dian of  the  world's  peace.  Without  cor- 
dial American  support,  support  which,  if 
necessary,  would  go  the  length  of  send- 
ing soldiers  to  Europe,  the  League  can 
never  become  the  arbiter  of  international 
affairs.  It  sinks  to  little  more  than  a 
glorified  Hague  Tribunal.  If  the  League 
is  a  dead  letter,  then  balance  of  power 
and  huge  armaments  become  again  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  heavy  bur- 
dens which  it  was  confidently  hoped  this 
war  would  forever  shift,  will  become 
heavier  still. 

When  the   German   Government   Falls. 

Having  indicated  the  policy  which 
France  and  her  Allies  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  adopt  in  order  to  meet  the  new 
situation.  I  woTild  briefly  examine  the 
most  obvious  results  likely  to  follow  the 
abandonment  of  a  peace  by  consent  in 
favour  of  one  to  be  maintained  by  force. 
The  fixing  cf  the  Rhine  as  a  permanent 
barrier  between  France  and  Germany 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the 
downfall  of  the  present  Government  in 
Berlin,  and  would  give  the  reactionaries 
rather  than  the  extremists  the  advantage 
in  an  internal  struggle  for  control.  If 
the  former  win,  there  is  prospect  of  some 
desperate  attempt  to  seek  revision  of  the 
peace  terms  by  military  means,  but  any 
such  effort  should  end  in  complete  disas- 
ter, as  the  French  armies  alone,  without 
British  assistance,  are  infinitely  better 
equipped  than  the  scratch  German 
forces  could  possibly  be.  Yet,  there  is 
that  prospect,  though  more  probably 
saner  counsels  would  prevail,  and  Ger- 
man leaders  would  endeavour,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  accentuate  the 
differences  already  showing  between 
their  late  enemies ;  would  attempt  to  de- 


tach Italy  from  France,  and  to  create 
such  a  situation  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  for  the  French  to  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Of  the 
twa  alternatives,  the  Allies  would  ob- 
viously prefer  that  Germany  should  make 
a  wild  military  effort  to  throw  off  Efi-- 
tcntc  domination,  as  this  would  furnish 
just  the  excuse  needed  for  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  Peace  Treaty,  on  the  lines  I 
have  indicated.  That  Germany  at  pre- 
sent lacks  leadership,  is  clear  enough,  and 
any  further  exactions  by  the  Allies  will 
precipitate  a  crisis,  which  must  soon 
come,  in  any  event.  What  vitally  con- 
cerns us  is  whether  the  new  Govern- 
ment will  be  reactionary  or  Bolshevik. 
The  first  would  almost  compel  military 
action  by  the  Allies ;  the  second  would 
mean  alliance  with  Russia,  and  the  scrap- 
ping of  the  Peace  Treaty.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Allies  ought  to  da  every- 
thing they  possibly  could  to  bolster  up 
the  present  Government,  instead  of  heap- 
ing difficulties  in  its  path,  for,  no  mat- 
ter what  change  takes  place  when  it 
falls,  it  must  be  a  change  for  the  worse 
as  far  as  Germany's  late  enemies  are  con- 
cerned. 

America  and  the  Blockade. 

The  question  of  a  supreme  navy  is 
one  in  which  the  Americans  are  in- 
terested, and  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
League  of  Nations  fails,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  will  go  back  to  the 
position  it  took  up  early  in  the  war. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  British  Ad- 
miralty stopped  all  ships  going  to 
Europe,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
bound  for  a  neutral  port  or  not.  It  also 
compelled  all  ships  leaving  neutral 
European  ports,  to  enter  certain  British 
harbours,  to  be  systematically  searched. 
It  was  laid  down  by  the  Hague  Con- 
vention that  mails  were  inviolable,  but 
the  British  authorities,  finding  that  goods 
were  being  sent  to  Germany  by  parcel 
post,  and  that  German  securities  were 
being  sent  by  mail  to  the  United  States, 
systematically  opened  mail  bags,  and 
held  up  letters.  The  Americans 
strongly  resented  the  arbitrary  interfer- 
ence with  their  ships,  and  were  furious 
over  the  opening  and  despoiling  o'f  their 
mail.  At  the  time,  Washington  prch 
tested  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
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"apainst-  these  pioceedings,  which  con- 
'Stituted    "  a    practical    assertion    of    un- 

•  limited    belligerent    rights    over    neutral 
:commerce,  and  an  almost  unqualified  de- 

•  nial  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  nations 
now  at  peace."  At  the  same  time,  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  press,  it  was  de- 
clared that  never  again  would  the  United 
States  tolerate  such  doings,  and  that 
when  the  Peace  settlement  came,  Wash- 
ington would  insist  absolutely  on  the  re- 
cognition of  entire  freedom  ai  the  seas 
in    war    time,    as    well    as    whilst    peace 

■reigned.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
American  ships  and  American  mails 
should  not  be  interfered  with  at  plea- 
sure, by  a  belligerent  in  future,  it  was 
determined  that  the  United  States 
should  build  a  navy,  more  powerful  than 
any  other  in  the  world. 

Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

An  ambitious  programme  af  naval 
construction  was  drawn  up,  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  but  it  was  held  up 
owing  to  the  entry  of  America  into  the 
war.  One  of  President  Wilson's  points 
was  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  but,  as  the 
League  of  Nations  guaranteed  this,  the 
special  demand  for  it  was  abandoned. 
If,  however,  the  League  does  not  secure 
the  support  of  the  United  States,  and 
achieves  to  no  real  influence  in  the  world, 
then  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  to   have    a   fleet   large   enough   to 

■compel  any  belligerent  in  any  future 
war  to  keep  its  hands  off  American  ships 
and  mails,  becomes  an  important  factor 
to  reckon  with.  Unless  some  special 
agreement  concerning  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals on  the  sea  is  arrived  at,  and  the 

■growth  of  naval  armaments  is  stayed 
by  mutual  consent,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  America  will  proceed  with  a  naval 
programme,  intended  to  give  her  a  fleet 

■greater  than  any  other  in  the  world.  In 
such  a  race  for  naval  supremacy  the 
United  States  would,  in  the  end,  beat 
Great  Britain,  simply  because  there  are 
twice  as  many  taxable  people  in  th'e 
farmer  country.  It  is  unthinkable,  of 
course,  that  England  and  America  can 
ever  fight,  but  British  statesmen  will 
have  to  realise  that,  unless  they  limit 
their  own  armaments,  and  solemnly  im- 
dertake  to  allow  neutrals  entire  freedom 
of  the  sea,  during  war,  he  Ameri- 
cans will  build  a  huge  fleet,  which  will 


be.  quite  able  to  challenge  their  own  for 
the  su])rcmacy  of  the  sea,  should  occa- 
sion arise.  ,  ,.. 

The  "  Black  List." 

The  Germans  apparently  intend  to  re- 
fuse to  hand  over  the  war  "  criminals  " 
demanded  by  (jreat  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium.  The  Chancellor  de- 
clares that  if  they  agree  to  the  Allies' 
demand  there  will  be  revolution  and 
chaos  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  do  not,  France  will  seize  the 
Rhine  Provinces.  Despite  all  we  were 
told,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  col- 
laboration between  the  Allies  in  prepar- 
ing the  lists,  and  Lloyd  George  objected 
to  being  committed  to  those  of  France 
and  Belgium,  without  kncwing  the  names 
included  in  them.  Hence,  Lord  Birken- 
head— better  known  as  Sir  F.  E.  Smith 
— hastened  over  to  Paris,  to  make  en- 
quiries, and  some  slight  modifications 
were  the  result.  The  French  and  Bel- 
gian lists  appear  to  include  every  Ger- 
man leader  who  was  ever  on  the  West- 
ern Front,  including  some  who  have 
since  died,  and  others  who  went  to  the 
West  for  a  brief  visit  only.  If  what  is 
said  about  these  lists  be  true,  then  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  is  quite  justified  in  declar- 
ing that  their  presentation  is  nothing  but 
a  "  barbarous  vengeance."  There  is 
little  enthusiasm  shown  in  England  in 
the  matter,  whilst  America  is  openly  op- 
posed to  the  trial  of  these  men,  and  Italy 
is  indifferent.  One  can  well  understand 
the  oppo'sition  of  military  and  naval  men 
to  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  Ger- 
man generals  and  admirals.  A  prece- 
dent is  established,  which  might  recoil 
on  their  own  heads  later  on.  Meanwhile, 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  com- 
ply with  the  clauses  in  the  Treaty,  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  war  "  crimi- 
nals," will  certainly  be  made  the 
excuse  for  further  exactions.  We 
again  have  talk  af  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  an  Holland,  to 
compel  her  to  surrender  the  ex-Kaiser, 
which  pressure  may  include  blockade, 
but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  co- 
ercive measures  will  be  attempted. 

Disposing  of  German  Territory. 

The  plebiscite  in  Schleswig  has  been 
taken,  and,  as  was  expected,  the  north- 
ern portion  has  voted  strongly  for  union 
with  Denmark.     The  result  of  the  vote 
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in  the  southern  districts  is  not  yet  known. 
The  temptation  to  escape  heavy  taxation, 
depreciated  currency,  and  a  huge  burden 
of  debt,  by  changing  sovereignty  from 
Germany  to  Denmark  is,  of  course, 
strong.  At  the  other  end  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Poles  have  occupied  the  Dan- 
zig corridor,  and  have  celebrated  their 
getting  access  to  the  sea  with  due  sol- 
emnity. The  Esthonians  are  reported 
to  have  made  peace  with  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  one  could  not  read  the  story  of  the 
Polish  "  wedding  with  the  Adriatic," 
without  thinking  that  the  fate  of  Poland 
lies  not  in  the  hands  o'f  those  who  have 
created  it.  but  in  those  of  their  late 
bitter  enemies  —  the  Bolsheviks. 
Rumour  has  it  that  the  Poles  have  al- 
ready entered  into  negotiations  with 
Lenin,  realising,  no  doubt,  that  if  they 
fail  to  make  peace  whilst  they  have  the 
chance,  their  doom  is  sealed.  Trotsky's 
forces  have  occupied  Odessa,  after 
furious  St  eet  fighting,  and  v.  ith  minor 
checks  their  successes  on  all  fronts  con- 
tinue. 

With  Koltchak  in  Siberia. 

A  reader  of  stead^s,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Mission  in  Siberia, 
writes  that  whilst  the  downfall  of  Dene- 
kin  may  have  been  due  to  his  treatment 
of  the  people  in  the  provinces  he  had 
conquered,  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Koltchak,  who  failed  because  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  Allies  was  altogether 
insufficient.  He  points  out  that  Siberia, 
in  1918,  was  a  vast  refugee  camp.  All 
members  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
who  could  do  so  had  escaped  thither 
from  Russia ;  there,  too,  were  thousands 
of  officers  of  the  old  regime,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  civilian  riff-raff,  who 
had  crathered  from  half  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  German  and  Austrian  prisoners  added 
to  the  mixture.  In.  this  chaotic  mob 
Koltchak  had  to  try  and  produce  order 
and  a  stable  Government.  The  newly- 
created  army  had  no  equipment  what- 
ever at  first,  and  even  in  1919,  the  divi- 
sion he  was  attached  to  had  only  one 
greatcoat  to  every  ten  men.  All  sup- 
plies had  to  come  over  the  3000  miles 
and  more  of  single  railway,  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  What  Koltchak  wanted 
was  an  Allied  force  to  help  him,  not  so 
much   to   fight,   as   to   stiffen  the   army 


and  the  scared  population.  What  he  ac- 
tually got.  in  the  end  was  the  following: 
Two  British  infantry  battalions,  one  of 
which — the  Middlesex — was  practically 
C3,  and  the  other,  Hampshire,  was  a 
territorial  battalion  from  India;  one 
Canadian  Brigade  of  Infantry ;  a  mis- 
sion of  about  200  officers,  and  300 
N.C.O.'s,  to  train  his  army,  and  a  rail- 
way mission  to  help  run  the  railway ; 
also  a  Yankee  brigade,  composed  for  the 
main  part  of  Russian  Jews.  There  were 
various  units  of  Japs  about,  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  60,000.  Nobody  knew 
their  real  strength,  and  the  Japs  were 
careful  not  to  advertise  it ! 

Fed  Up  With  War. 

The  Ham.pshires  were  never  allowed  to 
fight,  being  used  only  for  guards,  etc. 
The  Middlesex,  under  Colonel  John 
Ward,  got  into  one  or  two  "  tired " 
scraps,  their  only  casualties  being  foot- 
sore and  crocked  men.  The  Canadians 
almost  rioted  because  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  fight,  and  had  finally  to  be  sent 
back  to  Canada.  The  Americans  could 
not  scrap,  and  their  Government  would 
not  let  them  join  in,  anyway.  The 
Japanese  came  to  blows  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks, but  in  distant  parts.  The  Czechs 
were  the  only  real  supporters  that  Kolt- 
chak had.  These  thrashed  the  Bolshe- 
viks whenever  they  met  them,  as  the 
Reds  would  not  face  determined  op- 
position. The  people  had  seen,  and 
heard  too  much  of  Bolshevik  methods 
to  desire  a  return  of  their  regime,  but 
they  were  uterly  fed  up  with  war.  Since 
he  left  the  Czechs  appear  to  Lav2  turned 
against  Koltchak,  and  the  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  offered  any  resistance  to 
the  establishment  of  a  local  Bolshevik 
Government.  Presumably,  the  e::trem- 
ists  have  been  able  to  get  their  own  way 
owing  to  the  coMapse  of  Koltchak's  ill- 
enuipped  army,  and  to  the  war  weari- 
ness of  the  people. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  Politics  Again. 

The  political  situation  in  England  is 
very  complicated,  and  therefore  intensely 
interesting.  Ireland,  the  nationalisation 
of  the  coal  mines,  Government  control 
of  industries,  the  inflated  currency — all 
matters  of  great  urgency — have  found 
the  Coalition  Government  divided,  its 
various  members  at  odds  with  each 
other.      This  disunion  has  heartened  the 
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Liberals,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  but  also  brings  forward  definite  pro- 
fight  against  the  huge  khaki  majority  in  ])osals  to  meet  the  grave  problems,  which 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Asquith  confront  the  nation.  .Athough  he  does 
who,  after  his  defeat  in  East  Fife  at  the  not  approve  general  nationalisation,  he 
last  election,  refused  oflfers  of  safe  seats,  insists  that  Labour  must  have  a  much 
preferring  to  remain  for  a  while  out  o-f  greater  voice  in  the  control  of  indus- 
Parliament,  has  been  devoting  himself  tries  than  ever  before.  With  regard  to 
to  criticising  the  Government  in  the  finance,  he  points  out  that  you  have 
country,  and  his  speeches  have  been  got  to  choose  between  the  indefinite  in- 
awaited  with  as  much  anxiety  as  have  crease  cf  the  income  tax  and  some  form 
those  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  of  charge  on  realisable  or  realised 
His  following  has  become  steadily  wealth,  and  he  advocates  the  latter.  As 
stronger,  and  he  evidently  thinks  the  far  as  the  Peace  Treaty  is  concerned  he 
time  now  ripe  ta  return  to  the  Parlia-  is  convinced  that  it  must  be  radically 
mentary  arena.  Instead,  however,  of  modified.  He  said:  "The  Peace  is  not 
accepting  a  safe  seat,  which  he  could  a  common-sense  one.  It  is  poor 
readily  have  done,  he  decided  to  contest  map-making,  requiring  many  changes, 
the  by-election  at  Paisley,  a  division  of  The  preposterous  reparation  clauses  are 
Glasgow.  There  his  principal  opponent  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  injurious 
is  the  Labour  candidate,  the  Ccalition  to  the  Allies  and  to  Germany.  The 
not  having  an  official  representative  in  idea  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  pay 
the  field  at  all.  Although  the  election  £15,000,000,000  is  ridiculous ;  the  utmost 
took  place  three  days  ago,  so  congested  would  be  £2,000,000,000."  He  went  on 
is  the  cable  service  between  England  to  say  that  he  would  wipe  this  cut  as  a 
and  Australia,  that  word  of  the  result  bad  debt,  and  would  also  remit  all  the 
has  not  yet  reached  this  country.  Mr.  debts  owed  Great  Britain  by  her  Allies, 
Asquith  has  laid  down  a  policy  which  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  to  get 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  endorse-  on  their  feet  again  as  speedily  as  possible, 
ment  of  the  Liberals,  but  has  not  caught  He  has  reaffirmed  most  strangly  the 
the  approval  of  Labour,  which  would  liberal  belief  in  Free  Trade,  a  belief 
go  much  further  than  he  in  many  mat-  which  the  events  of  the  last  few  months 
ters.  As  it  is  the  Labourites,  not  the  have  intensified. 
Liberals,  who  have  achieved  such  great 

successes  at  the  expense  of  the  coalition  "^Aj^tril!***"  ^^'^'""'  *"**  Starving 

in  recent  bv-elections,  the  Lloyd  George  t.    •      'i      •        ,      i           ,^    .    r,  ^   ■ 

Government  obviously  fears  the  former  .    ^^   ^^^  f?^''!}^  to  learn   that   Belgmm 

much  more  than  the  latter.     It  may  be  '^    re-establishing    her     industries,     and 

though,  that,  with  a  definite  policy,  and  ^^/^i"^-  ,\°  ^'^^^  "^^''^  'l^f^  than  any 

,„-.i    .1  „• ^ij  i„„j„          •     •    ^1        \iJi„  of  the  other  countries  which  engaged  in 

with  their  old  leader  again  m  the  saddle,  .                 ai       j      i     i         i       ^          w 

the  Liberals  will  become  more   formid-  ^^^^  ^^,V    ,     ^'^^            ""'  f    '°f  f ""? 

able  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  "f   with    her   pre-war   coal    output,    her 

glass  tactories  are  hard  at  work — a  con- 
Modify  the  Peace  Treaty.  signment  of  glassware  from  Belgium 
Since  the  defection  af  Lloyd  George  reached  Melbourne  the  other  day — ^and 
and  his  followers.  Liberalism  in  England  most  of'  her  minor  industries  are  again 
has  been  in  a  parlous  state.  The  pre-  in  full  swing.  The  blast  furnaces  de- 
sent  rally  round  Asquith  is  the  first  out-  stroyed  by  the  Germans  are  being  built 
standing  sign  of  revival.  Asquith  has  a  up  again,  and  soon  her  output  of  steel 
unique  position,  and  a  great  opportunity,  will  begin  to  approach  its  pre-war  level. 
People  are  obviously  sick  of  the  failure  Many  of  her  damaged  cities  have  been 
of  the  Coalition  Government  to  grapple  re-built,  and  altagether  her  people  are 
seriously  with  the  financial  situation,  to  busy  getting  their  country  back  to  its  old 
solve  the  Irish  problem,  and  to  find  a  high  place  in  the  world  of  trade  and  corn- 
way  out  of  the  Labour  troubles.  Its  merce.  The  success  which  has  attended 
vacillating  Russian  policy  has  also  dis-  their  eflforts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
gusted  the  nation.  Asquith  not  only  Belgian  franc  stands  a  good  deal  higher 
criticises  the  Go^vernment  in  trenchant  in  international  exchange  than  the 
manner,  to  the  delight  of  the  majority,  French,  despite  the  fact  that  immediately 
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after  the  Armistice  French  money  was  yet  been  made  as  to  what  is  to  be  done, 
at  a  premium  of  about  18  per  cent.     In  but    the    proclamation    has     apparently 
addition  to  coal  and  glass  production,  that  brought  the  end  of  the  strike  no  nearer, 
of  sugar  is  back  to  normal,  and,  in  fact,  It    is    somewhat    curious    to     find     Mr. 
Tather  above  it,  and  sugar  prices  are  very  Hughes  using  the  War  Precautions  Act 
much   up.     The  situation  of  the  peoples  against   the   engineers,   and   refusing  to 
of    Central    Europe   is    as   bad   as    ever,  use  it  against  the  profiteers,  whose  pun- 
but    it    is  splendid  to  see    England     re-  ishment,  and  even  worse,  he  so  urgently 
suming  her  old    role  of    generous    bene-  advocated  before  the  election.     The  Act 
factor.     Mr.     Austin     Chamberlain     re-  was  passed  in  1914,  to  "  make  provision 
cently  announced  that  in  addition  to  the  for  any  matters  which  appear  necessary 
sum  of  £12,500,000  already  voted  for  the  or  expenditure  with  a  view  to  the  public 
relief  of  Central  Europe  during  the  cur-  safety  and  the  defence  of  the  Common- 
rent   financial    year,   a    further   amount,  wealth."     It  was  originally  intended  to 
not  more  than  £10,000.000,  and  not  more  be  used  solely  in  connection  with  matters 
than  half  the  contribution  of  the  United  directly  concerning  the  furious  fight  in 
States,   would   be   made.      It   was   gene-  Europe,      but      it      actually     conferred 
rally    understood   that   the    £18,500,000  supreme  powers  upon  the    Government, 
mentioned   was   a  credit,   which  in   due  which  was,  in  eflfect,  given  absolute  carte 
time  would  have  to  be  repaid,  but  the  hlanche  to  do  whatever  it  liked  without 
£10,000.000  seems  to  be  a  gift.     It  is  to  consulting  the  people  or  ParHament, 
l3e   used   to   provide    British    foodstuffs  yvhat  About  Declaring  Peace? 
pay  freights  on  goods  carried  jn  Bntish  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^           available,  can  we 
sliips^_  Mr^  Chamberlain  stated  that  the  ^^  surprised  that  the  Government  is  post- 
Canadian  Government  had  requested  to  jj^^the  declaration  of  Peace  to  the 
be  allowed  to  contribute.     Why  not  the  f^^^st  possible  moment,  for  the  powers  it 
Australian?    If  Canada  can  send  help  m  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  way  of  wheat  could  not  we  send  it  in  \^^  ^^^.^^  proclamation  of  Peace.    Every 
the  shape  of  foodstuffs  and  wool  ?    We  ^^^^,^     ^^^          therefore,     gives     Mr. 
ought  not  to  allow  Canada  to  beat  us  in  ^^^^^^  ^     ^[^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^  autocratic 
generosity.  power.     Many  people  imagine  that  the 
"Proscribing"  the  Marine  Engineers.  war  is  officially  over,  but  technically  it 
Having  failed  to  bring  about  a  settle-  still   continues.     In   almost   every   other 
ment  of  the  marine  engineers'  strike  by  country  in  the  world,  Peace,  having  been 
negotiation,     Mr.     Hughes,     using     the  ratified   with    Germany,    has   been   pro- 
power  given  the  Government  by  the  V/ar  claimed ;  but  Australia,  although  she  has 
Precautions'  Act,  issued  a  proclamation  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty,  still  refuses  to 
declaring   an    economic   boycott    against  make  the  proclamation  which    officially 
the     engineers.       Anyone     contributing  ends  the  war.    The  Government  has  de- 
money  or  goods  to  their  organisation,  or  cided  that  this  important  proclamation, 
to  individual  members  without  the  con-  which    directly  affects  the  payment    of 
sent  of  the  Federal  Attorney-General,  is  millions   in  mortgages,   and  controls   all 
subject   to   divers   pains   and    penalties,  manner  of  immensely  important  transac- 
These  men  are,  in  effect,  "  proscribed."  tions,  shall  not  be  made  until  Parliament 
though  no  price  has  been  put  on  their  has   ratified   the   Treaty   of    Peace   with 
heads.     This  proclamation  has  raised  a  Austria.    The  document  in  question  only 
far   bigger  issue   than  that   involved   in  recently  arrived  in    Australia,  and  it  is 
the    dispute   of    the   engineers   with   the  extremely  unlikely  that  ratification  can  be 
ship   owners.     What   has  been   done   in  given    before    the    end    of    March.       It 
the  case  of  the  engineers  might  equally  seems  a  pity,  though,  that  such  ratifica- 
well  be  done  against  any  union  whose  tion  should  deprive  Mr.  Hughes  of  his 
members   were  on   strike,  and  although  present  power;  why  not  wait  until  the 
the  marine  engineers  are  not  at  all  popu-  Bulearian  Treaty  had  been  received  and 
lar   with   the   worker   unions   and   have  ratified — it   has   been   accepted   by   Bul- 
rarely,  if  ever,  come  into  line  with  them  garia  at  last — and  then  again  postpone 
in  ernergency.  Mr.  Hughes'  drastic  action  the  proclamation  pending  the  receipt  of 
almost  compels  the  great  unions  to  take  the  approved  Treaty  with  Turkey?     As 
the  matter  up.    No  definite  decision  has  this  is  only  now  being  drawn  up,  and 
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cannot  possibly  be  bore  for  several 
montbs,  by  waitins^  for  it  tbc  War  Pre- 
cautions Act  could  be  made  to  extend 
beyond  llie  end  of  tbe  i)resent  year!  Tbis 
is  a  matter  Mr.  TTugbes  and  his  Govern- 
ment mis^bt  well  take  into  favourable 
consideration. 

The   Defence   of  Australia. 

In  commenting  on  the  question  of 
the  defence  of  Australia  in  our  last  issue, 
I  inadvertently  referred  to  the  special 
committee  of  generals  which  is  enquir- 
ing into  the  matter,  as  the  defence  com- 
mittee. There  is  actually  no  defence 
committee,  but  a  Defence  Council  on 
which  two  representatives  of  the  navy 
sit  as  well  as  military  oflicers.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Treasurer  and  Ministers  of  the  Navy 
and  Defence  are  also  members.  This 
Council  has  the  same  functions  as  the 
Defence  Council  of  Great  Britain  in  pre- 
war days.  It  controls  the  defence  policy 
of  the  country.  In  England  a  naval  man 
was  the  permanent  secretary,  and  the 
same  practice  should  be  followed  here. 
Let  us  hope  at  any  rate  that  if  he  is  not 
a  naval  man  he  will  be  a  civilian.  This 
Council,  which,  if  it  takes  its  duties  seri- 
ously, will  be  the  most  important  body 
in  the  Commonwealth  after  Parliament, 
is  at  present  considering  what  is  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  Australia's  navy  and 
army.  It  has  before  it  Lord  Jellicoe's 
ambitious  report,  and  the  no  less  grand- 
iose scheme  of  General  White's  Com- 
mittee. One  cannot  but  deplore  the 
usual  procrastinating  methods  of  politi- 
cians, but  surely  we  are  justified  in  sug- 
gesting at  the  present  moment  that  final 
decision  should  be  postponed  until  some- 
thing more  definite  is  known  about  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  modifications 
which  its  establishment  on  a  firm  basis 
bring  in  Europe.  In  any  case  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  be  inveigled  into  a 
costly  military  scheme  or  into  an  vmder- 
taking  to  spend  millions  on  the  navy 
until  it  knows  the  actual  position  in 
Europe.  Even  if  the  League  fails  alto- 
gether the  Government  ought  to  impress 
on  its  military  and  naval  advisers  that 
■the  countrv  cannot  spend  money  in  pro- 
digal fashion.  Tlie  Treasurer  should 
say  definitely.  "  We  can  only  afford  a  cer- 
tain number  of  millions  each  year,  cut 
your  coat  to  fit  yoiir  cloth." 


Armed   Force  Sent  to   Fiji. 

The  censor  is  at  work  again.  Austra- 
lians arc  not  i)ermitted  to  learn  through 
the  ordinary  agencies  of  the  troubles  in 
Fiji,  where  large  numbers  of  Indian 
labourers  are  on  strike.  An  armed  force 
has  been  sent  to  the  Islands  from  New 
Zealand.  Men  and  munitions  were  be- 
ing embarked  without  publicity,  but  the 
news  leaked  out.  and  alarming  rumours 
were  spread.  I'he  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Massey,  found  it  best  to  publish  a  ])rief 
statement.  It  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  Fiji  that  the  force  was  be- 
ing sent.  The  strength  of  the  force  was 
no't  stated,  but  the  steamer  used,  the 
Tutonckai,  would  not  take  a  very  large 
number  of  men.  Mr.  Massey  mentioned 
that  news  of  the  strike  was  being  cen- 
sored, both  in  Fiji  and  in  New  Zealand. 
A  protest  against  the  despatching  of 
troops  came  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland, 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Labour  Party,, 
as  scon  as  the  news  was  published.  He 
denounced  the  treatment  Indian  workers 
had  received  under  the  indenture  sys- 
tem, and  condemned  the  attempt  to  re- 
press by  armed  force  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  industrial  condition.  It 
would  have  been  bad  enough,  he  said, 
to  take  this  course  in  a  country  under 
New  Zealand  control ;  it  was  infinitely 
worse  to  send  New  Zealand  soldiers 
against  strikers  in  a  land  over  which 
New  Zealand  had  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever. (Fiji  is  a  Crown  colony,  con- 
trolled from  London.)  Mr.  Massey  in 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Holland,  said  it  was 
natural  for  the  people  of  Fiji  to  wish 
to  take  precautions  against  a  rising. 
There  had  been  similar  happenings  in 
India  itself  recently.  Probably  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  Amritsar  affair.  It 
was  an-  untimely  comparison. 

Indians  Now  Free  from  Indenture. 

The  Fijian  Government  brought  the 
indenture  system  to  an  abrupt  end  on 
January  3rd.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
this  form  of  servitude.  An  agitation 
against  indenture  was  raised  in  Fiji  and 
India  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  1915  a 
missionary.  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  was 
sent  from  India  to  Fiji  to  investigate. 
His  report  sho^\'ed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Government  inspectors,  the 
Indians  were  hable  to  suffer  cruel  abuse 
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:at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  overseers, 
•and  were  ahiiost  compelled  by  their  man- 
,  ner  of  life  to  descend  to  grossly  immoral 
-ways.  The  Indian  Government  con- 
demned t4ie  system,-  refused  to  permit 
any  new  indentures.  The  planters  pro- 
tested, but  in  vain.  As  the  indentures 
were  running  out,  the  number  of 
labourers  was  growing  less.  Meantime 
the  planters  found  it  impossible,  so  long 
as  any  remained  under  the  bonds  of  in- 
denture, to  engage  free  labourers  to 
come  from  India.  So  the  abrupt  end- 
ing of  the  system  was  decided  upon,  in 
the  hope  that  the  recruiters  in  India 
would  be  more  successful  in  engaging 
the  much-needed  workers. 

Indians'  Strike  and  Sugar  Supply. 

The  removal  of  the  indentures  made 
it  easy  for  the  Indians  to  strike.  It 
would  have  been  a  crime  for  inden- 
tured men  to  strike,  and  the  law  would 
have  imposed  severe  penalties.  How- 
ever, the  trouble  had  been  long  brew- 
ing. The  cost  of  living  had  risen  so 
rapidly  that  some  of  the  labourers  found 
themselves  worse  off  than  they  would 
have  been  with  a  much  lower  wage  in 
their  Bengal  villages.  Under  indentures 
the  average  wage  for  a  man  was  about 
Is.  Id.  per  day,  with  food.  Free  workers 
receive  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day,  ac- 
cording to  planters'  reports.  The  dis- 
content came  to  a  head  on  Bo*xing  Day 
last,  when  about  400  Indians  gathered 
in  the  Town  Hall  at  Suva,  to  discuss 
their  grievances.  They  decided  to  ask 
for  a  minimum  wage  of  5s.  a  day.  This 
•demand  sounds  moderate  to  white 
workers,  but  it  should  be  compared  with 
the  rate  of  5s.  per  month  (with  a  little 
food  allowance)  paid  to  the  indentured 
workers  in  late  German,  now  Austra- 
lian, New  Guinea.  As  tropical  wages 
go,  the  Fiji  rate  is  even  now  on  the 
high  side.  Could  the  industry  afford 
more?  Enlightening  information  on 
that  point  has  been  given  by  a  planter, 
the  Hon.  J.  B.  Turner,  who  has  been 
visiting  New  Zealand.  He  stated  that 
planters  in  Fiji,  free  Indians  and  white 
folk,  were  paid  a  "  starvation "  price 
for  cane  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 
Company — 25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than 
the  price  paid  in  Queensland.  He  at- 
tributed    the     present     sugar     shortage 


partly  to  this  policy,  and  told  of  s.onjie 
Indian  planters  who  had  destroyed  '^neir 
cane,  because  they  were  offered  only 
about  5s.  per  tori.  A  cable  rnessage 
states  that  the  company  is  how  offering 
15s.  per  ton,  and  also  an  increase  of  6d. 
a  day  in  labourers'  wages.  Well-informed 
people  consider  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  Indians  will  resort  to  force  of  arms. 
They  are  mostly  from  the  peaceful 
tribes,  and  very  few  have  firearms  of 
any  kind.  If  untoward  happenings  do 
occur,  the  censor  will  see  that  we  do 
not  receive  any  reports  that  might  dis- 
turb our  complacency. 

New  Zealand   Notes. 

A  slight  epidemic  of  influenza  was  re- 
ported during  the  last  week  in  January. 
To  avoid  unnecessary  danger  to  child- 
ren, it  was  decided  to  delay  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  schools  after  the  holidays. 
There  are  no  signs  of  a  serious  outbreak 
of  the  disease.  Very  few  pneumonic 
cases  are  reported,  and  the  deaths  from 
influenza  for  the  whole  Dominion  have 
been  only  about  three  per  week. 

The  coal  shortage  has  become  acute, 
and,  in  consequence,  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  public  services  and  pri- 
vate industries.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
called  a  compulsory  conference  of  miners 
and  their  employers,  in  the  hope  of  set- 
tling the  dispute,  and  bringing  the  "  go- 
slow  "  strike  to  an  end.  The  recent 
oft'er  of  the  mine-owners  to  negotiate 
was  met  with  a  rebuff.  The  miners 
would  not  negotiate,  except  through  the 
Alliance  of  Labour,  with  whom  the  em- 
ployers refused  to*  have  any  dealings. 

The  final  figures  of  the  Prohibition 
poll  left  the  "  dry  "  party  with  a  minority 
of  1633  votes.  The  voting  was: — For 
prohibition,  270,223;  for  continuance, 
241.237;  for  State  control,  32,219. 
While  it  is  admitted  by  the  prohibition- 
ists that  most  of  the  votes  cast  for  State 
control  would  have  gone  for  coTitinu- 
ance,  if  the  third  choice  had  not  been 
offered,  still  it  is  generally  believed  that 
prohibition  would  have  won  in  a  straight 
fight  with  continuance. 

The  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  is  nearly  universal  in  New  Zea- 
land towns.  The  latest  transfer  from 
private  ownership  is  that  of  the  Auck- 
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land  electric  trannvavs.  purchased  by  the 
city,  for  £1,229,4(52/ 

Military  drill,  undtr  the  compulsory 
system,  has  been  susi)ended  for  this 
year,  but  the  authorities  announce  that 
it  will  be  in  full  swing  again  next  year. 

West   Australian   Notes. 

Hardly  a  month  passes  without  the 
discovery  of  some  addition  to  this  State's 
latent  wealth.  The  latest  find  are  verit- 
able clilifs  of  the  best  iron-ore  on  Koolan 
and  Cockatoo  Islands,  in  Yampi  Sound, 
on  the  north-west  coast.  The  State  min- 
ing engineer,  who  was  sent  to  investi- 
gate, reports  9?,0n0,000  tons  o'f  first- 
class  ore  above  high  water  mark,  right 
alongside  of  40  to  50  feet  of  navigable 
water.  He  estimates  the  probable 
quarryable  quantity  below  sea-level  at 
several  times  that  figure.  This  com- 
bination of  a  huge  deposit  of  high-class 
iron  ore,  with  a  splendid  deep-water 
harbour,  is  almost  unique.  It  should 
speedily  attract  attention  of  some 
big  iron-smelting  and  shipping  concern 
in  England,  such  as  would  be  most  likely 
to  handle  it  to  advantage. 

As  usual,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, the  metropolitan  water  supply  has 
become  so  insufficient,  that  the  watering 
of  streets,  gardens,  etc.,  had  to  be  pro- 
hibited. The  Mundarieng  Weir,  which 
contains  an  ample  supply  of  beautiful, 
clear  water,  is  reserved  for  the  Eastern 
Go'ldfields  and  agricultural  districts. 
Perth  largely  depends  on  a  number  of 
bores  which  yield  warm,  unpalatable 
water — and  not  enough  of  that.  Mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  sparkling  water  are 
daily  poured  into  the  sea  by  several 
rivers  and  creeks,  quite  close  to  Perth. 
A  dam  or  two  wooild  secure  our  water 
supply  for  all  times,  but  so  far  there 
has  been  only  talk,  and  no  deeds.  This 
summer  the  position  has  become  so  acute 
that  the  Government  may  be  forced  to 
get  to  work,  probably  by  damming,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Canning  river.  At  a 
cost  of  il80,000  an  extra  4,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day  are  expected  from  this 
source. 

The  Federal  Navigation  Act,  which  is 
to  come  into  force  next  March,  is  already 
causing  apprehension  to  the  cattle 
shippers  in  the  north-west,  and  to  the 
people  who  feed  Perth  and  the  south. 
In   spite   of   the  abundance  of  cattle   in 


the  north-west,  meat  prices  in  the  south 
have  steadily  gone  up,  because  of  the 
chronic  shortage  of  shipping.  During 
late  years  most  of  the  stock  has  been 
transported  in  British  vessels,  coming 
from  Java  and  Singapore.  Now  that 
these  boats  are  to  be  debarred  from 
coastal  trade,  a  meat  famine  seems  in- 
evitable. Australian  ships  cannot  be 
bought  or  chartered,  and  the  two 
steamers  belonging  to  the  State  are  ut- 
terly insufficient  to  cope  with  the  trade. 
The  foreign  boats  are  not  likely  to  com- 
ply with  the  stringent  lal)our  and  ac- 
commodation regulations,  which  would 
bring  them  inside  our  Navigation  Act. 
Much  rather  will  they  be  content  with 
the  oversea  trade.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
ihe  Federal  Government  will  be  able  to 
grant  the  exemption  now  being  sought 
by  West  Australia,  without  automatically 
prejudicing  the  whole  Act.* 

After  considerable  controversy,  the 
Government  has  now  granted  the  Pub- 
lic Works'  employees'  demand  for  the 
application  of  the  latest  railway  award 
to  them.  This  means  a  minimum  rate 
of  pay  of  12s.  per  day  for  labourers, 
corresponding  increases  for  all  other 
classes,   and   a   44-hours   week. 

Perth,  February  6th,  1920. 

New  South  Wales  Notes. 

A  new  era  in  local  government  has 
just  commenced  in  New  South  Wales. 
IJnder  the  amended  Act,  which  came  into 
force  for  the  first  time  at  the  elections 
on  January  31st,  greatly  extended  powers 
have  been  granted  to  the  municipalities 
and  shires  throughout  the  State,  and 
.vomen  have  at  last  obtained  the  right 
to  guide  our  municipal  affairs.  As  there 
are  1841  municipal  councils,  and  136 
shires  in  New  South  Wales,  over 
1.000,000  people  being  involved  in  the 
former,  and  nearly  750,000  in  the  latter, 
the  elections  were  unusually  important, 
nearly  as  much  so  in  fact  as  those  for 
legislative  seats.  The  borrowing  powers 
(Continued  on  page  200.) 

*The  Minister  for  Customs  has  written^  to 
the  West  Australian  Minister  of  Industries, 
promising  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
refrain  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from 
enforcing  the  Act  as  against  the  vessels  men- 
tioned, but  he  points  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  abrogate  the  rights  of 
seampn  and  others  to  bring  civil  action  at  law 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act. — Ed.  stead's. 
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David  Low  is  doing  splendid  work  in 
London.  Me  has  won  generous  praise 
even  from  po'litical  adversaries  for  his 
bold,  uncompromising  and  original 
sketclies  on  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  quickly  he  has  adapted 
himself  to  English  conditions,  and  how 


>■'."'■.  1  [London. 

POOR    LITTLE    PARMY    IS    SO    DELICATE. 


Star.-} 


LAOCOALITION. 


[London. 


Star.l 


THE  BRIDGE  OP  ASSES. 


[London. 
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Star.]  [London. 

EVERYTHING  EXPLAINED. 

soon  he  has  been  itcognised  as  the  fore- 
most cartoonist  in  Great  Britain.  We 
who  knew  him  here  were  convinced  that 
he  would  speedily  make  his  mark  at 
Home,  but  hardly  anticipated  so  com- 
plete a  triumph.  There  was  some  doubt 
as  to  how  he  would  adapt  himself  to 
the  grind  of  a  daily  paper,  after  the  com- 
parative leisure  of  a  weekly  journal,  but 
his  four  or  five  cartoons  a  week  in  TJie 
Star  prove  how  successfully  he  has  done 
so.  Despite  the  fact  that  English  poli- 
tics are  not  much  understood  here,  most 
of  Law's  cartoons  must  be  thoroughly 


Nfen-.] 


SHEER  OBSTINACY. 


[London. 


LiTTE  George  :  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  un- 
sociable creature?  No  matter  how  much  I  tickle 
him  with  this  pretty  .spike,  he  simply  won't  be 
tame !" 

appreciated.      The     few    herewith     are 
typical  cf  the  work  he  is  doing. 

America's  attitude  to  the  League  of 
Nations  is  viewed  in  many  varying 
lights.  To  some,  it  is  simple  selfishness, 
a  desire  for  "  splendid  isolation,"  with 
exclusive  barriers  of  enormous  arma- 
ments. To  others,  it  seems  proof  that 
Wilson  has  attempted  the  impossible. 
Many  American  artists  attack  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  six  votes  to  Britain  and 
her  Dominions,  while  the  American 
nation  has  only  one  xate. 


star.']  [London 

PROGRESS   TO   LIBERTY:    AMRITSAR 
STYLE. 


Star.]  [London. 

OVER:  A  DINKUM  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 
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Telegram.l  [New  York. 

"  ALL.  DRESSED  UP,  AND  NO  PLACE  TO 

go:*' 

(One  of  many  American  protests  against  the 
British  Empire's  six  votes  on  the  League  of 
Nations. ) 

Starving,  frozen  Vienna  appeals  to 
the  sympathy  of  an  Amsterdam  artist. 
He  imagines  the   soul   of  the  gay  city 


London   Opinion.'^ 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-night." 

reflecting  that  her  present  fate  is  the 
fruit  of  the  seed  planted  in  1871.  Why 
Vienna   should  be   chief  victim   of   the 


Times.^  [Los  Angeles,  U.S.A. 

"  America  must  stand  alone." — Senator  Hlrani 
Johnson   .(leading    opponent    of    the    League  or 
Nations  Covenant). 


Post.'\  [Cincinnatti,  U.S.A. 

STILL  TRYING  IT  ON. 
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Dc  Amsterilamtncr.]  I Amsienlain. 

John  Rull  (to  Jonathan):  "Come  and  play. 
or  else  the  others  won't  be  able  to  join  in." 

Jon.vthan:  "I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  will 
play.      The  stakes  are  too   his-h." 


Kladderadatsch.'i  [Berlin 

Wilson  :   "  Oh,  I'm  ill.     I  see  little  points  be- 
fore   my   eyes." 

White  House  Physician:    "I  hope  there  are 
only — fourteen." 


i.\.   x>ocen/cya,.er.  1  [Amsterdam. 

STARVING  VIENNA. 
*'  Eight-and-forty    years    I    have    watched    for 
this." 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin 

GUARDIANS   OF   FREEDOM. 

"What!     Freedom    for    Ireland?"    Oh,    that's 
another   story  !" 


;■->■■-:  A  .>'r  >■    ^ 


Nehelspalter.^ 


[Zurich. 


"  When    the   mark    comes   to   nil,    I'll   buy   my 
million  back." 
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Zfvepsen.] 


[Chrlstianla. 


EITHER- 


-OR- 


News.'l  [Poughkeepsie. 

THE    WORLD    SAVED    FOR    DEMOCRACY. 

retribution    for    the    ill    deeds    done    in 
1871  is  not  clear.    But  so  the  fact  is. 

The  Norwegian  cartoon,  showing  the 
student  as  boon  companion  to  the  Bol- 
shevist, is  suggestive.  Without  doubt, 
the  present  plan  of  teaching  everyone  to 
read   and   think,   without   giving  oppor- 


Apparition  (to  Statesman):  "You  have  to 
solve  the  food  and  dwelling  problems  7iow. 
Otherwise  I   shall." 

tunities   for  putting  ideas  into  practice, 
develops  the  spirit  of  revolt. 


yikingen.l  [Christlanla, 

THE  STUDENT'S  NEW  FRIEND. 


Public   Ledger.'\  [Philadelphia. 

Profiteer:     (to     Consumer):      "What      other 
games  d'ye  play?" 

(The  ball  is  the  high  cost  of  living.) 
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IN  SENDINQ  ^OU    '^    PHOTO 
Of  SEur    WiTH   c^PlRiT    OP 

YOURS  -t>EvoTet>Ly 


I  HKvE  MUCH  PuCft^RE 
'N  bCNDiNQ  "lOU  <\  PriOTO 
OF  SELf   WITH   ^PlR>T   or 


I'di/p  Express. :i  [London. 

100   BIG   FOR    HIS    OWN   BOOTS. 


Evening  News.]  [London. 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHT. 


J.  nv    i-euttiCi  [London. 

THE  FIRST  WOMAN  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Tickling  the  House. 


Sondaga  Nisse.J  [Stockholm. 

THE  GODS  OF  THE  NORTH. 
Formerly ;  Odin,  Thor  and  Balder. 
Now  :   Football,  Drink  and  Charlie  Chaplin. 


y  ay  gen.] 


WHERE  THE  STRIKE  HITS. 
Labour  aims  at  the  capitalist  and  hits  the  public. 


[Stockholm. 
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The  Depreciation  of  the  Sovereign* 

By  Henry  Stead. 

No-  question  has  agitated  people  more  Therein  it  is  pointed  out  that  Great 
during  the  hist  few  weeks  than  the  Britain  never  suffered  invasion,  was 
steady  depreciation  of  the  £  sterling  in  never  in  grave  danger  of  annihilation, 
American  exchange.  Why,  everyone  lost  actually  on  the  battlefield  a  smaller 
wants  to  know,  is  the  £  which  six  years  proportion  of  men  than  any  of  the  Con- 
ago  set  the  standard  for  the  world  worth  tinental  Allies.  Yet,  it  is  further 
only  335  cents  to-day,  when  it  ought  to  pointed  out,  though  she  entered  the  war 
be  worth  487?  They  ask,  and  the  only  to  defend  Belgium,  and  help 
answers  they  receive  differ  so  widely  France,  and  declared  she  wanted  no  ter- 
that  their  co'nfusion  becomes  worse  con-  ritory,  desired  no  indemnity,  she  secures 
founded.  I  have  received  no  end  of  by  the  Peace  settlement  far  vaster  areas 
queries  on  the  subject,  and  this  induces  the  world  over  than  any  other  Power, 
me  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter,  Not  only  does  she  get  the  largest  and 
though  I  make  no  pretence  of  being  a  most  fertile  German  colonies,  she  also 
currency  or  financial  expert,  any  more  gets  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  and 
than  I  did  of  being  a  military  critic  dur-  Cyprus,  and  finally  Persia,  with  its  oil 
ing  the  war.  But  I  found  that  the  use  fields,  and  other  untapped  resources, 
of  ordinary  common  sense  in  dealing  Further,  her  Allies  are  deeply  in  her 
with  war  cables  led  to  far  fewer  blun-  debt,  and  are  forced,  in  consequence,  to 
ders  in  criticising  the  tremendous  hap-  purchase  goods  from  her  factories 
penings  in  Europe,  than  did  the  military  which,  unlike  theirs,  were  not  destroyed 
knowledge  of  most  of  our  so-called  ex-  in  the  war.  The  feeling  that  Great 
perts.  It  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  Britain  aims  to  turn  the  troubles  of  her 
thing  to  know  too  much — one  loses  sight  Allies  to  her  own  advantage,  seems  to 
of  the  wood,  because  of  the  trees.  be  quite  as  prevalent  on  the  Continent 

To  begin  with,  I  would  touch  on  the  ^s  is  the  sentiment  here  that  the  Ameri- 
attitude  of  the  American  Government,  ^ans  are  shrewdly  takmg  advantage  of 
which  has  come  in  for  such  drastic  conditions  to  wrest  from  England  a  fin- 
criticism  here.  Recently,  Mr.  Glass,  uncial  domination  she  had  come  to  re- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washing-  ^^''^  ^^  hers  for  ever, 
ton,  announced  that  America  did  not  This  feeling  against  America  is,  to  my 
propose  to  extend  any  further  credits,  mind,  unjust  and  mistaken.  So  far  from 
or  make  any  further  loans  to  Allied  coun-  the  American  decision  not  to  lend  more 
tries.  This  statement  synchronised  with  money  angering  us,  as  it  has  done,  we 
a  further  drop  in  sterling  exchange,  and  should  regard  Mr.  Glass  as  a  benefac- 
loud  was  the  outcry  against  the  Ameri-  tor.  In  answer  to  the  accusation  that  by 
cans  who,  so  we  were  assured,  by  re-  this  refusal  the  Americans  seek  to  con- 
fusing to  lend  any  more  money,  were  at-  trol  world  finance,  and  get  the  Allied 
tempting  to  get  control  of  world  finance  nations  into  their  clutches,  one  merely 
at  the  expense  of  England.  We  heard  needs  to  cite  the  case  of  a  money-lender 
once  more  the  silly  talk  about  America  and  his  client.  If  a  money-lender  wishes 
having  taken  no  risks,  having  suffered  to  get  his  client  into  his  clutches,  he  goes 
nothing,  and  yet  trying  to  secure  greater  on  lending  him  more  and  more  money, 
benefits  from  the  war  than  those  who  as  people  now  suggest  the  Americans 
had  risked  everything,  and  had  borne  should  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Those  money-lender  who  has  no  wish  to  ruin 
who  talk  in  this  way  would  do  well  to  his  client,  when  the  latter  co-mes  borrow- 
read.  the  comments  which  are  now  ap-  ing  ,  from  him  again,  says :  "  No,  my 
pearing  in  European  papers.  friend,  it  is  time  you  faced  the  situation. 
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reviewed  your  position,  cut  down  ex- 
penses if  necessary,  worked  harder,  and 
endeavoured  to  carry  on  by  your  own 
efforts,  instead  of  coming  to  me  for  still 
more  money.  I  am  not  pressing  you  for 
what  you  already  owe,  but  in  your  own 
interests,  the  time  has  come  when  I  can- 
not lend  you  any  more."  That  is  the 
position  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Treasury  has  taken  up,  and  instead  of 
abusing  h'm.  we  ought  to  thank  him. 

It  would  have  been  far  easier  to  agree 
to  extend  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  further  credits,  because  this  would 
have  meant  that  American  exports  to 
these  countries  would  have  enormously 
increased.  By  refusing  to  lend,  the 
Americans  have  dealt  a  grievous  blow  at 
their  own  export  trade.  Their  action, 
in  fact,  forces  the  Allies  to  limit  their 
purchases  in  the  United  States,  as  much 
as  possible,  compels  them  to  produce 
themselves,  or  buy  in  markets  to  which 
in  return  they  can  send  goods  they  have 
made.  I  have  again  and  again  had  oc- 
casion to  protest  against  the  querulous 
attitude  taken  up  by  many  people  in  Aus- 
tralia towards  America,  but  never,  even 
during  the  war,  have  I  had  to  deal  with 
such  stupid  assertions  as  are  now  be- 
ing made  against  Americans  because 
their  Government  refuses  to  allow  the 
Allies  to  plunge  still  more  deeply  into 
debt. 

There  are  many  contributory  reasons 
why  the  sovereign  has  depreciated  so 
notably,  but  before  going  into  them,  it 
is  interesting  to  ascertain  why  the  Ameri- 
can exchange  shoaild  be  so  bad  to-day 
when,  during  the  \var.  the  £  sterling 
maintained  its  value  in  America,  at  very 
little  below  par.  in  dollars.  This  it  did 
despite  the  fact  that  England  was  import- 
ing enormously  from  the  United  States, 
and  sending  that  country  practically  no 
goods  at  all.  Was  certainly  getting  far 
more  American  produce  then  than  she 
is  to-day.  and  was  sending  across  the 
Atlantic  far  fewer  goods  than  she  is  at 
the  present  moment.  The  steadiness  of 
the  exchange  during  the  war  was  main- 
tained artificially  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  the  means  employed,  whilst 
justifiable  during  a  life  -  and  -  death 
struggle,  are  far  too  costly  to  be  per- 
severed in  now  that  the  world  is  at 
peace.  Their  abandonment  has  brought 
about   the   present   state   of   affairs,   but 


actually  we  now  get  the  true  value  of 
the  sovereign  in  dollars,  whereas  dur- 
ing the  war  an  entirely  fictitious  one 
existed. 

It  was  maintained  at  476  cents  solely 
by  the  purchase  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  dollar  securities,  and  by  the  is- 
suing of  credits  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
American  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  supplies  in  the  United 
States.  Manufacturers  in  America,  in- 
stead of  looking  to  Great  Britain  for 
payment  for  supplies  they  sent  to  Eng- 
land, looked  to  their  own  Government, 
which  paid  them,  crediting  the  amount 
thus  given  out  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  accepted  responsibility,  and 
paid  interest  on  the  money  thus  ad- 
vanced. The  method  of  purchasing  the 
dollar  securities  was  to  induce,  and  in 
some  cases  compel,  holders  of  certain 
American  stocks  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
ceiving payment  therefor  in  war  loan  or 
ether  bonds,  if  desired.  Over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  dollar  securities  obtained 
by  the  British  Treasury  in  this  way  were 
sold  to  American  buyers.  In  addition  to 
buying  dollar  securities,  getting  credits 
in  America,  and  raising  a  special  loan 
there,  the  British  Government  shipped 
large  quantities  of  gold  to  Washing- 
toii. 

As  long  as  it  was  prepared  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing,  it  managed  to  keep  the 
sovereign  exchange  at  476,  but  the  time 
inevitably  came  when  it  could  no  longer 
afford  to  stabilise  exchange  in  this  man- 
ner, and  down  went  the  value  of  the 
£  sterling  in  American  money  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  from  476  cents  to  335.  Ac- 
tually, we  only  have  to-day  what  we 
ought  to  have  had  long  ago.  The  sove- 
reign during  the  war  would  only  have 
been  worth  335  cents,  or  less,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  adoption  of  heroic  means 
of  maintaining  it  at  a  high  level.  Thus 
the  drop  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
conditions  which  have  just  recently  oc- 
curred, but  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  measures  set  out 
above.  Had  they  been  abandoned  two 
years  ago.  we  would  have  had  the  pre- 
sent situation  then ;  possibly,  it  would 
have  been  even  worse. 

But  why,  we  hear  people  asking,  if 
we  want  to  buy  toys  or  motor  cars,  or 
machinery  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
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have  we  to  send  £298  instead  of  i205  sugar,  the  answer  is  that  no  one  is  get- 

for   every   thousand    dollars'    worth    we  ting  the  benefit.     All  that  has  happened 

buy?     The  American  gets  no  more  dol-  is  that   your  potatoes   are   not   as  large 

lars   for  his   goods   than   he   did  before  as  they  used  to  be,  and  that  you  cannot 

the   war,  but,   notwithstanding  that,   we  expect   a  man,   who   is   running  a   store 

are  obliged  to  send  him  much  more  of  at  a  profit,  to  accept  ten  little  ones  for 

our  money,  which  is  worth  just  the  same  sugar,  which  is  worth  ten  big  ones, 

to  us  now  as  it  was  six  years  ago.    Who  You  may  assert  that  in  your  district 

gets    the     difference?       Someone    must,  everyone  has  the  same  size  potatoes,  and 

is   it   the  American,   the   British   or  the  that   they  are  still   accepted  in  payment 

Australian  bank,  who  handles  the  trans-  of  produce,  which  is  grown  locally,  and 

action?     I  have  asked  many- people  this  argue  therefrom  that  they  cannot  really 

question,   but    have    not    had    much    en-  be  smaller  than  they  used  to'  be.      The 

lightenment  from  their  replies.    My  own  storekeeper's    reply    is,    of    course,    that 

view  of  the  matter  is  as  follows :     First  whilst  your  potatoes  may  buy  you  much 

of  all,  people  mix   up  cash   and  credit,  the  same  quantity  of  goods  in  your  own 

The  sovereign,  the  gold  coin,  has  actu-  district,  where  all  the  potatoes   are  the 

ally  not  depreciated  at  all.     That  is  to  same,  directly  your  potatoes  have  to  be 

say,   if   you   sent   £205    in   golden   sove-  used  to   buy   from   other   districts,  they 

reigns  to   New  York,  you  would  get  a  have  to  measure  up  against  potatoes  of 

thousand  dollars  for  them.    But  you  can-  large  size,  and  are  found  wanting.    The 

not   send   gold ;    you   must    send    credit,  comparison  is  crude,  but  it  conveys  the 

and  then  you  deal,  not  with  gold  metal,  idea,   I   think.     Actually,   no   one   bene- 

but   with   the   purchasing  power   of   the  fits  more  to-day,  by  changing  your  £298 

£   sterling.    We  all   know   that   its   pur-  into  a  thousand  dollars  than  they  did  by 

chasing  power  has   greatly   fallen   since  changing  your  £205  into  a  thousand  dol- 

1914.     It  takes   30s.  to  buy  what   20s.  lars  formerly.     What  may  happen,  and 

v/ould  have  bought  then  in  this  country,  what  undoubtedly  is  happening  to-day,  is 

and   the-  fall    has    been    still   greater    in  that   banks    and    other    institutions    who 

England,    through    which    country    our  bought   dollars   and  American  securities 

financial    transactions    with    the    United  before  the  drop,  are  reaping  a  rich  har- 

States  are  conducted.  vest,  but  their  gain  is  due  to  foresight, 

It   is   primarily   because   the   £   has    a  lucky  gambling,  or  what  you  will,  not  to 

much  lower  value  than  it  had  formedy  the   particular   transaction   of   gettmg   a 

as  compared  with  the  dollar  that  the  ex-  thousand  dollars  for  your  £298. 

change  is  so  against  it.     Take  a  homely  Another    point    raised    quite    often    is 

example.      Supposing   that   the   medium  that    the   sovereign   cannot   have   depre- 

of    exchange    were    not    sovereigns,    but  ciated  really  if  a  gold  sovereign  can  be 

potatoes,     and    that    neighbouring    dis-  exchanged    for   487    cents,    as,    in    Aus- 

tricts  were  other  countries,  and  that  all  tralia,    a   £    note    will   buy   just   exactly 

the  farmers  went  to  the  same  store.     In  the  same  as  a  gold  twenty  shilling  piece, 

order  to  get  a  pound  of  sugar  we  were  Within  Australia  it  is  perfectly  true  that 

accustomed  to  pay  ten  potatoes.     A  time  you  can  get  no  more  goods  for  a  gold 

came,  however,  when,   for  various  rea-  coin   than    for   a   paper  note,   but,   as   I 

sons,  my  potato  plants,  instead  of  bear-  pointed  out  early  in  the  war,  any  coun- 

ing    large    potatoes,    bore    small    ones,  try    which    was    entirely    self-contained. 

When  I  go  to  the  store,  and  put  my  ten  could  finance  itself  if  it  wished  on  brown 

small   murphies   on  the   counter,   in   or-  paper.     As  long  as  all  the  people  within 

der  to  get  my  pound  of  sugar,  the  store-  a   country   are   compelled  to   accept   the 

man   promptly   refuses   to   accept   them,  paper  of  that  country  at  par  value,  there 

and  insists  on  my  adding  to  them,  until  will  be  no  difference  in  the  purchasing 

my  pile  of  potatoes  weighs  the  same  as  power  of  paper  and  gold.     Only  when 

the    ten    large    ones,    which    other    cus-  trade  with  the  outside  world  begins,   is 

tomers  bring  him  for  his  sugar.     If  you  the   true  extent,  to  which  the  currency 

ask:    Who  is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  has   been   depreciated  by   the   wholesale 

four  extra  potatoes  you  had  to  add  to  issue   of   paper   money,   apparent.     The 

your  ten,  in  order  to  get  that  pound  of  real  test  is,  of  course,  to  send  your  gold 
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savcrcign  to  the  United  States,  where  it      former  is   far  the   worse  sinner   in  this 
will  bring  487  cents,  which  you  can  then      respect. 

semi  back  here  and  get  29s.  for.  ^.j^^^    1^^^    happened    in    England    is 

Some  tjme  ago    what  i.s  known  as  the      ^^^^^   ^^^  Treasury   has  been   obliged  to 
(..unhrte    Committee    published    its    final  .       .  ■'  •  j      .^ 

,                                     If-  go  on  issuing  paper  money,  in  order  ta 
report    on    currency    and     foreign    ex-      ^^    ,       .  ^..\  ^  •       i_      i  ^u 
changes.    This  does  little  more  than  em-     "^'^^^   '^   possible   to   raise   by   loan   the 
phasise  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  its      ^""^1^    "ceded   to   meet    its    current    ex- 
interim  report,  issued  over  a  year  ago,      peivses.       No    less    than    £1,111,022,000 
but  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months      worth  of  short  dated  treasury  bills  were 
enable  it  to  dot  the  "  i's,"  and  cross  the     outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and, 
"t's,"    with    great    effect.      It    strongly      "i   order   to   make   sure  that   the   public 
urged    the    necessity    of    reducing    the  renewed  them  when  they  fell  due,  it  was 
amount  of  paper  in  circulation    as  being  imperative    that    the    banks    should    be 
the   first    step   towards    lowering   prices  willing  to  extend  plenty  of  credit,  and 
and  limiting  the  creation  o-f  credit,  which  therefore    still    more    paper   money   was 
had  bad  effect  on  exchange.     The  other  printed.     Actually,  the   British  Govern- 
thing  to  do  was  to  stimulate  production,  ment  has  reached  the  position  in  which 
The  reduction  of  paper  money  outstand-  the  German  Government  put  itself  when 
ing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the   first   war  loan   was    raised   in   Ger- 
alone.     Instead,   hcwever,   of   setting  to  niany.    The  Germans,  because  they  were 
work   to   effect   the    required    reduction,  obliged    to    spend    all    the    money    they 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  shouted  up  and  down  raised  in  their  own  country,  did  not  suf- 
the  country,  that  the  one  thing  needed  fer  so  badly  as  the  British  from  this  sort 
was     increased     production.       He     was  of  financing,  for  the  British  were  obliged 
copied  by  his  fellow  Welshman  in  Aus-  to  send  great  sums  of  money  abroad, 
tralia,  and  "  Produce !     Produce !     Pro-          It  is  obvious  enough,  of  course,  that 
duce!"   became   the    familiar   cry   when-  the  deflation  of  the  currency  is  a  very 
ever  Mr.  Hughes  mounted  the  rostrum,  difficult  matter.     If  it  were  systematic- 
That  is  to  say,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  ally  begun,  and  carried  on,  the  Govern- 
Australia,   the   Governments,   instead  of  ment  would  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
doing  their  part — an  extremely  difficult  to   raise    loans,    and    the    incomes    from 
ojie,  I  grant — threw  the  entire  onus  of  which  it  obtained  revenue  by  means  of 
restoring  normal  prices  on  the  workers,  direct   taxes   would   be   reduced.       It   is 
Produce  more,  said  they,  and  prices  will  urged   by   those   who   have   studied   the 
fall.      No   attempt   whatever   appears   to  matter  that,  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
have    been    made    to    withdraw    paper  money,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  cur- 
money    from    circulation ;     instead     the  rency,    would    immediately    go    up,    the 
printing  press  in  both  countries,  has  been  Government  would  be  able  to  reduce  its 
unceasingly  called  into  further  play.  expenditure.     That,   it  seems  to  me,   is 
When    individuals   can   get   things   on  just  where  these  critics  make  a  mistake,, 
credit,  they  buy  freely ;  when  they  have  for  the  Government  does  not  spend  much 
to   pay   cash,   they   hesitate   about   mak-  money  on  purchasing  supplies ;  it  spends 
ing  purchases.     If  money  is  cheap,  that  it    on    interest    payments,    pensions    and 
is  to  say,  plentiful,  prices  go  up,  unless  salaries    for    the    most    part,    and    these 
at  the  same  time  the  supply  of  saleable  three  main  items  would  remain  just  the 
goods  increases  also.    A  reduction  in  the  same,  no  matter  whether  the  purchasing 
amount    of    money    available    sends    the  power    of    the    £    sterling    went    up    or 
prices   of  goods   down,   unless   there   be  not.     No  one  believes  for  a  moment,  I 
a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  their  sup-  imagine,   that   if   the   purchasing   power 
ply.     Thus  the  slogan,  "Produce!     Pro-  of  the  sovereign  increased  from  10s.,  as 
duce  !      Produce  !  "    is    perfectly    sound ;  at  present,  to  20s.  as  formerly,  any  Gov- 
but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  reduc-  ernment  would  dare  cut  down  old  age 
tion  of  paper  money,  or  it  will  be  of  little  pensions  to  the  pre-war  figure  of  5s.  a 
avail.      Instead    of    withdrawing    paper  week,   or   would  venture  to   reduce   the 
currency  in  every  possible  manner,  both  salaries    of   civil    servants,   soldiers    and 
British     and     Australian     Governments  sai'crs,   to   what  they   were  before   the 
have  contintied  "to  issue  notes,  but  the  war! 
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The  absolute  truth  of  old  Gresham's  Once    we   get   used   to   a   i   being   only 

law — that  bad  money  drives  out  gaod —  half  a  sovereign,  and  all  adjustments  are 

lias  been  well  demonstrated  during  and  made,  the  budget  figures,  and  the   war 

since  the  war.     Nobody  sees  gold  now  debt,    have    a    far   less    sinister    appear- 

— paper  has   driven  it  away.     It  is  be-  ance. 

coming  urgent  that  the  British,  and  in  Before  the  war,  despite  the  fact  that 
lesser  degree  the  Australian,  Govern-  Great  Britain  imported  from  the  United 
ment,  should  speedily  get  to  work  to  States  goods,  whose  value  was  three 
withdraw  the  bad,  so  that  the  good  may  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  goods  she 
again  appear,  when  prices  would  fall,  scld  the  Americans,  the  balance  was 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sover-  kept  even  by  the  payment  by  American 
eign  would  be  restored.  If  this  is  not  concerns  of  the  interest  on  some  iSOO,- 
done,  then  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  000,000  worth  of  their  securities,  held 
permanent  depreciation  of  the  sovereign,  by  people  living  in  England,  and,  in 
which  means  that  we  would  apparently  addition,  whenever  the  temporary  need 
have  to  pay  twice  as  much  in  future  for  arose,  gold  was  shipped  to  New  York 
everything,  as  we  did  in  the  past.  That  from  Londcn.  Last  year  Great  Britain 
would  be  all  right,  providing  wages,  imported  goods  from  America,  worth 
earnings  and  salaries  were  all  doubled,  nine  times  those  she  sent  back  in  return ; 
to  keep  pace  with  the  drop  in  the  pur-  but  during  the  last  few  months,  the  bal- 
chasing  power  of  the  pound.  If  this  ance  was  back  almost  to  pre-war  pro- 
were  done,  we  would  regard  a  £-  portion.  But,  instead  of  almost  £40,- 
note  as  worth  10s.,  and  the  man  who  000,000  being  sent  annually  as  interest 
had  been  earning,  say,  20s.  a  day,  would  from  the  United  States  to  England, 
have  to  be  given  two  i-notes.  I  must  England  has  to  send  rather  more  than 
•confess  that  if  this  adjustment  could  be  that  amount  each  year  to  Washington 
made  all  round,  I  would  be  quite  in  to  meet  the  interest  on  money,  or  credit, 
favour  of  leaving  things  as  they  are,  for  advanced  her  by  the  American  Govern- 
a  permanent  depreciation  of  this  nature  ment. 

would    cut    our     war     indebtedness     in  Whilst  those  engaged  in  trade  with  the 

Tialf.  United  States  deplore  the  sad  state  of 

Instead  of  owing  £8,000,000,000  as  the  American  exchange,  it  is  perfectly 
would  be  the  case  if  by  withdrawing  Possible  that  the  British  Government 
paper  money,  the  British  Government  ^^^ws  it  with  equanimity.  A  brake  had 
-managed  to  win  back  the  purchasing  to  be  put  on  purchasing  gigantic  quan- 
power  of  the  sovereign,  it  would  actually  Cities  of  supplies  m  the  United  States, 
only  owe  the  equivalent  of  £4,000,000,000  and  no  more  efficient  brake  than  an  ad- 
Cold  valuation),  if  it  allowed  things  to  ^erse  exchange  could  be  devised  In- 
slide.  Already  there  are  indications  that  ^^'^'^Y  to  secure  the  raw  material  they 
this  is  the  course  it  intends  to  pursue,  need  in  America  forces  British  manu- 
It  has  increased  old  age  pensions  from  facturers  to  seek  what  they  want  within 
5s.  to  10s.  It  has  doubled  the  pay  of  the  Empire,  for,  despite  the  fact  that 
soldiers  and  sailors.  It  has  largely  in-  the  sovereign  has  a  less  purchasing 
•creased  the  salaries  of  civil  servants,  al-  POwer  in  England  than  in  Australia, 
though  nothing  like  enough  yet,  if  the  South  Africa,  and  other  colonies,  it  is 
real  value  of  the  sovereign  is  in  future  accepted  at  par  throughout  the  empire, 
to  be  10s.  Wages  have  doubled  in  many  except  m  Canada  and  m  India, 
cases.  That  those  depending  for  their  Actually,  of  course,  the  Australian 
livelihood  on  the  interest  on  investments  £  ought  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
will  suffer  severely  is  unfortunate,  but  English  £,  just  as  the  equivalent  of 
■obvious.  On  the  new  basis,  the  actual  the  £  in  Canada,  the  five  dollar  piece, 
revenue  of  the  Exchequer  this  year,  set  is  worth  about  25s.  in  English  money 
down  at  £1,200,000,000,  would,  in  old  to-day.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  afifairs 
values,  be  but  £600,000,000;  and  expen-  that,  whilst  the  British  sovereign  is 
diture,  set  down  at  £1,600,000,000,  worth  20s.  in  Australia,  it  is  only  worth 
would  actually,  reckoning  a  sovereign  to  3.70  dollars,  or  15s,  in  Canada.  Yet, 
be  worth  but  10s.,  be  only  £800,000,000.  Australia  and  Canada  both  belong  to  the 
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British  Empire  ;  l)oth  are  producing  coun- 
tries; both  supi)ly  the  mctherland  with 
raw  materials  and  food  she  requires. 
Why  should  Australia,  whose  exports  to 
the  United  States  equal  her  imports  from 
that  country,  get  only  13s.  for  her  £ 
in  .A.mcrica.  whilst  Canada,  whose  im- 
ports from  the  States  exceed  her  exports 
to  that  country  gets  ITs.  for  hers? 
Obviously,  Canada  benefits  by  deal- 
ing direct  with  New  York,  and  we  are 
penalised  by  carrying  on  all  our  financial 
transactions  with  her  through  London. 
There  is  no  question  what  ought  to  be 
done.  We  ought  to  accept  the  tentative 
suggestion  of  the  American  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  and  allow  them 
to  open  a  branch  in  Sydney  or 
Melbourne  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  establishing  direct  exchange  with  the 
United  States.  Although  that  proposal 
has  been  turned  down,  some  other  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  adopted,  far  it  is 


ridiculous  that  we  should  be  penalised  in' 
this  way  when  what  is  i)ractically  direct 
barter  would  stabilise  exchange. 

To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  printing  of  millions  of  paper 
notes  has  immensely  lessened  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  sovereign. 
Not  only  can  we  buy  less  sugar  for  our 
20s.  than  formerly,  we  can  buy 
fewer  dollars.  To  get  back  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  sovereign  in  sugar, 
or  dollars,  or  tea.  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  paper  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  If  that  is  not  done  then  we 
ought  to  regard  the  sovereign  as  per- 
manently worth  only  half  what  it  used 
to  be,  and  adjust  wages,  salaries,  pen- 
sions, etc.,  on  that  basis. 

I  hope  to  publish  an  article  on  this- 
fascinating  subject  from  the  authorita- 
tive pen  of  Professor  Meredith  Atkinson; 
in  our  next  issue. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES    NOTES. 
(Continued  from  page  i88.) 

of  the  local  governing  bodies  have  been 
doubled  ;  returned  soldiers  can  vote,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  resident  for  three 
months  in  a  ward :  and  both  aldermen 
and  councillors  must  attend  at  least  half 
of  the  meetings  during  the  year,  or  cease 
to  hold  office,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  law,  under  which  only  three  attend- 
ances in  the  year  were  required  to  re- 
tain a  seat.  Any  number  of  these  local 
go\'ernment  bodies  may  co-operate  to  ob- 
tain power  or  water  supply,  construct 
light  railways,  establish  markets  and  ab- 
attoirs ;  but  without  co-operation,  they 
can  do  almost  anything  they  like. 
Mayoral  allowances,  which,  in  some 
cases  have  been  as  high  as  i300,  must 
in  future  be  no  more  than  will  recom- 
pense the  mayor  for  his  probable  ex- 
penses. 

The  rating,  which  was  first  made  op- 
tional in  the  municipalities  on  unim- 
proved capital  values  under  the  Act  of 
1900  and  compulsory  in  shires  up  to  a 
penny  in  the  £,  is  now  made  compulsory 
for  everything  but  loans,  the  old  system 
of  rating  on  improved  annual  values  hav- 


ing been  almost  universally  abandoned 
in  favour  of  the  present  system,  which 
was  first  introduced  into  Australia  by 
Queensland  in  the  early  '90's,  shortly 
after  the  visit  of  Henry  George.  Al- 
most the  only  rating  authority  in  New 
South  Wales  which  still  taxes  on  the  im- 
proved annual  value  is  the  Water  and; 
Sewerage  Board,  and  the  old  system: 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  there  before- 
long. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  elections 
were  very  tame,  the  people  not  having 
yet  realised  the  importance  of  the 
change.  The  Labour  candidates  were- 
heavily  defeated  at  Lithgow  and  Broken 
Hill,  their  strongholds  hitherto,  their 
principal  metropolitan  successes  having; 
been  at  Paddington  and  Redfern.  The 
German  candidates  at  Culcairn,  against 
whom  there  had  been  a  strong  demon- 
stration, were  defeated,  as  also  were  the 
only  two  women  candidates — Mrs.  Salt- 
well  and  Mrs.  Burdett.  According  to 
Councillor  Lowe,  the  amended  Act  is 
^•ery  undemocratic  in  that  "  for  every 
increased  power  given  to  us  we  have  to 
go  to  the  Minister  for  consent." 

9/2/20. 
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WHY    THE   GERMANS    SANK    WITHOUT 

WARNING. 


The  reply  of  the  Germans  to  the  Bri- 
tish starvation  blockade  was  the  sub- 
marine. At  first  the  underwater  craft 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  fight  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  naval  warfare, 
drawn  up  before  the  submarine  was  seri- 
ously considered  as  a  weapon,  but  later 
they  sank  merchantmen  indiscriminately 
and  without  any  warning.  Why  they 
did  this  is  amply  explained  by  Admiral 
Sims  in  his  latest  article,  contributed  to 
The  World's  Work.  In  it  he  tells  about 
the  Mystery  Ships,  under  the  heading, 
"  Decoying  Submarines  to  Destruction." 
The  American  naval  chief  says : — 

The  Germans  had  a  fairly  easy  time  in 
the  early  days  of  submarine  warfare  on  mer- 
chant shipping.  They  sank  as  many  ships  as 
possible  with  gunfire  and  bombs.  The  pre- 
vailing method  then  was  to  break  surface, 
and  begin  shelling  th,e  defenceless  enemy. 
In  case  the  merchant  ship  was  faster  than 
the  submarine,  it  would  take  to  its  heels; 
if,  as  was  usually  the  case,  it  was  slower, 
the  passengers  and  crews  lowered  the  boats, 
and  left  the  vessel  to  its  fate.  In  such  in- 
stances the  procedure  of  the  submarine  was 
invariably  the  same.  It  ceased  shelling,  ap- 
proached the  life  boats  filled  with  survivors, 
and  ordered  them  to  take  a  party  of  Ger- 
mans to  the  ship.  This  party  then  searched 
the  vessel  for  all  kinds  of  valuables,  and,  after 
depositing  time  bombs  in  the  hold,  rowed 
back  "to  the  submarine.  This  procedure  was 
popular  with  the  Germans,  because  it  was 
the  least  expensive  form  of  destroying  mer- 
chant ships.  It  was  not  necessary  to  use 
torpedoes,  or  even  a  large  number  of  shells ; 
an  inexpensive  bomb,  properly  placed,  did  the 
whole  job.  Even  when  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships  interfered  with  this  simple  pro- 
gramme, and  compelled  the  Germans  to  .use 
long-range  gunfire,  or  torpedoes,  the  sub- 
marine commanders  still  persisted  in  rising 
to  the  surface  near  the  sinking  ship.  Tor- 
pedoes were  so  expensive  that  the  Admir- 
alty at  Berlin  insisted  on  having  every  one 
accounted  for.  The  word  of  the  commander 
that  he  had  destroyed  a  merchant  ship  was 
not  accepted  at  its  face  value;  in  order  to 
have  the  exploit  officially  placed  to  his  credit, 
and  so  qualify  the  commander  and  crew  for 
the  rewards  that  came  to  the  successful,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  ship  had 
actually  gone  to  the  bottom.  A  prisoner  or 
two  furnished  unimpeachable  evidence,  and, 
in  default  of  such  trophies,  the  ship's  papers 
would  be  accepted.  In  order  to  obtain  such 
proofs  of  success,  the  submarine  had  to  rise 
to  the  surface  and  approach  its  victim. 

These  tactics  of  the  submarine  com- 
manders gave  the  Allied  naval  men  an 
opportunity  they  were  not  slow  in  taking. 


They  decided  to  disguise  armed  ships  as 
merchantmen,  and  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  decoy  the  submarine  within  range 
when  they  would  promptly  sink  her  with 
hidden  guns.  The  Emden  was  fiercely 
criticised  for  endeavouring  to  disguise 
herself  as  an  Allied  warship,  by  setting 
up  a  fourth  funnel,  but  she  never  went 
so  far  as  to  pretend  that  she  was  a  mer- 
chantman, though  the  Wolff  and  the 
Moewe  did  this  later  in  the  war.  Any- 
way, by  pretending  distress,  surrender 
and  fright,  the  crew  of  the  Mystery 
Ships  did  their  best  to  lure  the  sub- 
marine to  destruction. 

The  trustful  submarine  commander  who  ap- 
proached a  Mystery  Ship  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  described,  promptly  found  his  resting 
place  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  have  fre- 
quently wondered  what  must  have  been  the 
emotions  of  this  first  subnfarine  crew,  when, 
standing  on  the  deck  of  their  boat,  steaming 
confidently  toward  their  victim,  they  sud- 
denly saw  its  bulwarks  drop,  and  beheld  the 
ship,  which,  to  all  outward  appearances,  was 
a  helpless,  foundering  hulk,  become  a  mass 
of  belching  fire  and  smoke  and  shot.  The 
picture  of  that  first  submarine,  standing  up- 
right in  the  water,  reeling  like  a  drunken 
man,  while  the  apparently  innocent  merchant 
ship  kept  pouring  volley  after  volley  into  its 
sides,  is  one  that  will  not  quickly  fade  from 
the  memory  of  British  naval  men.  Yet,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Allies  could  not  play  a  game 
like  this  indefinitely.  They  could  do  so  just 
as  long  as  the  Germans  insisted  on  deliver- 
ing themselves  into  their  hands. 

For  some  time  the  existence  of-  the 
Mystery  Ships  was  kept  secret,  but  soon 
the  Germans  learned  of  it ;  a  €ubmanne 
which  a  Mystery  Ship  reckoned  sunk 
managing  to  limp  back  to  a  German  port. 
The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  ships 
were  prowling  about  the  seas  actually 
forced  the  Germans  to  resort  to  sinking 
ships  without  warning,  and  as  in  all  only 
twelve  submarines  were  sunk  by  the 
Mystery  Ships,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  their  use,  which  forced  the 
Germans  to  adopt  sinking  without  warn- 
ing, was  worth  the  cost?  We  have  to 
remember,  though,  that  these  ships 
forced  the  adoption  of  a  policy,  which 
brought  the  United  States  into  the  War. 
Without  American  aid  where  would 
the  Allies  have  been?  Says  Admiral 
Sims: — 
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That  the  Germans  knew  all  about  these 
vessels  became  apparent  when  one  of  their 
naval  publications  fell  into  our  hands,  giving 
complete  descriptions  and  containing  direc- 
tions to  U-boat  commanders  how  to  meet  this 
new  menace.  The  German  newspapers  and 
illustrated  magazines  also  began  to  devote 
much  space  to  this  kind  of  anti-submarine 
fighting,  denouncing  it  in  true  Germanic 
fashion,  as  "  barliarous "  and  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  civilised  warfare.  The  great  signifi- 
cance of  this  knowledge  is  at  once  apnarent. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  number  of  Q-ships 
were  at  sea,  even  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
sinking  many  submarines,  forced  the  Ger- 
mans to  make  a  radical  change  in  their  sub- 


marine tactics.  As  they  could  no  longer 
bring  to,  board,  and  loot  merchant  ships,  and 
sink  them  inexpensively,  and  without  dan- 
ger by  the  use  of  bombs,  they  were  obliged 
not  only  to  use  their  precious  torpedoes,  but 
also  to  torpedo  without  warning.  This  was 
the  only  alternative  except  to  abandon  the 
submarine  campaign  altogether. 

Of  all  the  commanders  oHF  Mystery 
Ships  Captain  Gordon  Campbell  was  the 
most  successful,  sinking  four  sub- 
marines. The  account  given  of  his  last 
fight,  when  skipper  of  the  Dunraven, 
makes  thrilling  reading. 


WILL    LLOYD   GEORGE    LEAD  THE  LABOUR 

PARTY? 


Mr.  Herbert  Sidebotham.  the  military 
critic  of  The  Times,  contributes  a  bril- 
liant character  study  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
"  Even  now,  after  so  long  a  career  in 
politics,"  he  writes,  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
position  is  uncertain.  Any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  developments  is  still  possible  for 
him,  and  the  surprises  of  his  future  may 
be  as  great  as  those  of  his  past." 

Already  he  has  been  the  hero  and  the  vil- 
lain of  all  three  political  parties.  The  states- 
man who  more  than  anyone  else  kept  the  re- 
solution of  the  country  sternly  tempered  to 
victory  throughout  the  war  began  his  politi- 
cal life  as  leader  of  the  pro-Boer  guerillas  in 
the  Liberal  Party.  The  virulence  of  his  at- 
tacks on  the  landed  classes  added  a  new  verb 
— "  to  Limehouse  " — to  the  dictionary  of  poli- 
tical slang;  but  within  a  few  years  the  same 
squirearchy  was  nestling  comfortably  in  his 
bosom.  Alternately  the  bogey  and  the  pet  of 
the  City,  he  has  commanded  both  the  left 
wing  and  the  right  of  the  Liberal  Party ;  and 
even  Conservatives  now  may  occasionally  be 
heard  to  complain  that  this  ex-leader  of  the 
Liberal  extremists  has  surrendered  their  hopes 
of  reform  to  the  Tory  reactionaries. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  uncertainty  in  his  poli- 
tical orientation,  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
is  the  one  that  is  least  often  brought  against 
him.  Perhaps  it  is  that  no  one  nowadays  in 
English  politics  dares  accuse  anyone  else  of 
inconsistency ;  perhaps,  in  these  days,  when 
people  have  had  to  cast  so  many  of  their 
principles  into  the  melting-pot  of  war,  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  a  strong  and  attractive  per- 
sonality is  felt  to  be  a  surer  anchorage  than 
purely  intellectual  or  mechanical  adjustments. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  came  cf  the  lower 
middle  class.  Bom  in  a  mean  street  in 
Manchester,  he  went  early  in  life  to 
Carnavon  in  North  Wales,  where  he  had 
an  uncle  who  was  a  solicitor.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm,  and  passed 
into  politics  through  the  law.  But  the 
Chapel,  says  Mr.  Sidebotham.  did  more 


for  him  than  the  study  of  the  law  or 
business. 

Welsh  Nonconformity  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent temper  from  the  English  variety.  If 
one  would  realise  the  difference  between 
Welsh  and  English  Nonconformity,  one  could 
not  find  more  typical  examples  of  either  than 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  John  Simon. 
Simon — the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister, 
also  of  Manchester — is  in  controversy  cold  aiT 
dry,  his  feet  are  never  both  off  the  ground 
at  once,  his  argument  is  like  brick-laying. 
Lloyd  George  is  ecstatic  and  homely  by  turns. 
He  leaps  from  point  to  point.  His  argument 
advances,  not  with  the  steady  tramp  of  in- 
fantry, but  with  the  burr  of  an  aeroplane  flight. 

That  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  genuine  democrat,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  doubt.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  he  was,  and  is,  a  Radical. 
Whether  he  was  ever  a  Liberal,  too,  is 
open  to  question. 

English  Liberalism  is  not  a  body  of  doc- 
trine, but  a  state  of  mind,  a  way  of  judg- 
ing things.  To  be  a  typical  Liberal  leader, 
you  must  have  entered  by  the  straight  gate, 
and  the  narrow  path,  not  necessarily  of  birth, 
but  at  any  rate  of  education  and  upbring- 
ing. 

The  Radical  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
broken  completely  with  tradition,  and  is  de- 
finitely iconoclastic.  It  is  always  asking. 
Why,  why?  with  regard  to  all  institutions  and 
every  reputation.  It  is  instinctively  scepti- 
cal. It  questions  even  accepted  principles, 
and  it  subjects  everything  to  the  remorseless 
tests  of  utility,  logic,  and,  above  all,  of  effi- 
ciency. The  Radical,  in  this  respect  like  the 
Conservative,  often  thinks  more  of  men  than 
of  measures,  and  makes  up  for  his  lack  of 
the  sense  of  continuity  in  history  by  closer 
study  of  human  nature  and  a  broader  sym- 
pathy. 

In  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Measures,  as  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  Government  that 
came  into  power  in  1906,  there  glowed 
the  ardour  of  a  true  son  of  the  people. 
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Old  Age  Pensions  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  are  both  admirable  examples 
of  Radical  legislation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  up  to  1906  had  been 
known  only  as  a  caustic  critic,  now  became 
known  as  the  man  who  could  get  things  done. 
His  courage  was  indomitable,  and  his  demo- 
cratic ardor  swept  away  all  obstacles.  Though 
no  man  ever  had  less  patience  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  measures  that  he  introduced,  he 
had  an  unrivalled  gift  of  putting  them  on  the 
way  to  success.  For  this  statesman,  appar- 
ently an  extremist,  was  really  an  arch-ac- 
commodator.  He  never  challenged  political 
opposition  when  he  could  get  round  it;  al- 
ready he  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
managing  men. 

The  same  instinct  which  made  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  so  sceptical  about  what 
was  called  party  principles  also  inclined 
him  to  disbelieve  in  the  party  machinery. 

He  was  too  much  of  a  realist  to  think, 
as  the  good  party  man  should,  that  his  op- 
ponent was  not  only  wrong,  but  ugly  and 
immoral,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  prob- 
ably a  wife-beater,  too.  He  played  the  poli- 
tical game  within  the  conventional  limits  with 
rare  skill,  but  for  all  that,  one  suspects,  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  Party  was  useful 
in  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the 
end  which  he  desired ;  if  it  was  useless  for 
that,  well,  so  much  the  worse  for  party.  He 
was  as  ready  to  scrap  a  party  or  a  programme 
as  an  American  manufacturer  is  to  scrap  his 
machinery. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  methods  of  re- 
form have  always  been  influenced  both 
for  good  and  evil,  by  the  desire  to  find 
short  cuts.  He  is  a  modern  of  the 
moderns.  He  took  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, says  Mr.  Sidebotham,  "  a  plenti- 
ful lack  of  knowledge  of  European  poli- 
tics, and  two  or  three  very  firm  convic- 
tions." 

He  realised  that  new  conceptions  of  demo- 
cratic government  were  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  people  would  not  be  content  in  the  future 
with  the  catchwords  of  liberty,  but  would  in- 
sist on  the  substance,  alike  in  their  political 
and  in  their  economic  life.  He  saw  that  Im- 
perialism in  every  form  had  begun  to  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
future  greatness  of  the  country  lay  in  the 
paths  of  peace.  War  Radical  during  the  war, 
when  it  ended  he  became  in  all  his  instincts 
the  old  Peace  Radical  again.  And,  lastly, 
he  firmly  believed  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  together  had  a  great  duty  to 
the    world    to    perform,    which    depended    on 


the    establishment    of    a    firm    friendship    be- 
tween them. 

After  the  Armistice,  he  yielded  to  the 
fatal  temptation  to  secure  a  new  Parlia- 
ment overwhelmingly  in  his  favour,  by 
appealing  to  the  country  on  the  single 
issue  of  claiming  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernment that  had  won  the  War.  The 
results  of  that  election  have  produced  an 
intense  reaction  in  which  the  new  Par- 
liament has  fallen  into  irretrievable  dis- 
repute. The  situation  demands  just  that 
sort  of  magnetic  leadership  which  is  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  special  gift.  But  will  he 
lead  towards  the  right  or  towards  the 
left? 

"The  present  Coalition,"  says  Mr. 
Sidebotham,  "  is  useless  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government;  it  exists  only  by 
smothering  its  differences  of  opinion ; 
but  any  coalition,  to  be  effectual  in  peace, 
must  have  one  mind,  one  policy." 

There  are  two  alternatives  before  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  may,  as  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  would  have  him  do,  don  the  mantle 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  found  a 
new  Tory  Democracy.  This  party  might  or 
might  not  call  itself  a  Centre  Party.  It  would 
include  about  half  the  Liberals,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Tories,  and  a  fraction  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Outside  it  would  be  the  Labour 
Socialists,  the  Asquithites,  and  the  old  Tories. 
If  such  a  party  could  agree  on  a  common 
policy,  it  would  hold  power  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  do  an  immense  service  to  the  coun- 
try. Such  a  party  might  have  been  formed 
before  the  election  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
made  the  mistake  of  under-estimating  his 
power  in  the  country,  had  had  the  courage 
to  shake  himself  free  of  the  Conservative 
Party  organisation,  which  was  as  powerless 
to  hurt  him  as  the  Liberal  organisation.  Now 
it  may  be  too  late. 

The  other  alternative  is  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  swing  to  the  left.  He  can  cap- 
ture the  Labour  Party  as  the  old  Socialist 
Independent  Labour  Party  did  before  him ; 
for  the  only  reason  why  the  Socialists  gained 
such  an  influence  in  the  Labour  Party  (which 
is  itself  a  coalition  of  Liberal  and  Conser- 
vative working  men)  was  that  they  had  most 
of  the  ability  and  the  only  definite  policy. 
This  is  the  real  coalition  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  he  will  carry  into  it  a  great  num- 
ber of  Liberals,  and  an  appreciable  fraction 
of  the  Conservatives  who  have  worked  with 
him.  And  this  creation  of  a  new  Labour 
Party,  capable  of  taking  office,  and  striking 
out  a  genuine  national  policy,  will  be  the 
greatest  service  that  his  genius  could  render 
to  the  country. 


REBUILDING  RUINED  VILLAGES   IN   FRANCE. 

Ever  since  the  Armistice  hundreds  of  vasion  have  set  themselves  with  an  as- 
thousands  of  French  people  who  were  tonishing  devotion  and  courage  to  get 
forced   to   flee  before   the   German   in-     back  to  their  desolated  homes,  and  to 
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rebuild  their  shattered  houses.  Over 
2,000.000  were  dispossessed,  and  prob- 
ably U5  per  cent  of  these  are  longing  to 
return  without  delay.  No  fewer  than  2500 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed,  and 
more  than  500,000  houses  were 
seriously  injured ;  in  addition,  nearly 
half  that  number  were  completely  de- 
molished. The  devastated  regions  of  the 
great  battlefields  suggest  that  the  task  of 
reconstruction  is  hoiDcless.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  French  is  indomitable. 
Probably  no  other  people  could  have  al- 
ready done  as  much  as  they  have  actually 
accomplished. 

Major  George  B.  Ford,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  director  of  La  Re- 
naissance des  Cites,  contributes  to  The 
American  Reviezv  of  Rcvieivs  an  inspir- 
ing accoynt  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past  few  months  by  the 
French  villagers  with  the  aid  of  philan- 
thropic organisation  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  work  goes  slowly  at  first,  as  it  must 
be  organised  on  a  big  scale  if  anything  effec- 
tive is  going  to  be  done.  The  Government 
is  concentrating  now  on  the  most  urgent 
things  that  must  be  done  first  if  the  big  re- 
construction programme  of  the  future  is  go- 
ing to  be  carried  out  in  its  logical  sequence, 
and  the  American  and  French  relief  units 
working  in  the  devastated  regions  are  doing 
a  wonderful  work  in  keeping  up  the  morale 
of  the  pioneers  who  have  come  back. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  farming  land 
back  into  cultivation,  and  the  280,000  men 
who  are  working  on  this  job  are  making 
rapid  progress.  By  next  autumn,  except  for 
the  275,000  acres  of  land  that  are  so  badly 
churned  up  that  it  is  quite  worthless  trying 
to  do  anything  to  them,  the  best  part  of  the 
2,000,000  acres  that  need  attention  will  be  back 
under  cultivation. 

As  far  as  there  is  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  either  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
or  industry,  the  refugees  are  coming  back, 
and  the  Government  is  having  thousands  of 
demountable  houses  and  barns  made  and 
sent  up  to  the  devastated  regions,  and  in  ad- 
dition is  taking  over  hundreds  of  barracks 
from  the  army,  which  it  is  setting  up  as  re- 
ceiving stations  until  the  refugees  can  be 
housed  in  their  own  properties.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  of  Belgium  is  helping 
greatly  in  this,  and  is  now  providing  and 
setting  up,  with  the  help  of  600  men  from 
the  United  States  Navy,  some  360  large  bar- 
racks. The  American  Red  Cross  is  also  fur- 
nishing some  200  demountable  houses,  and 
the  Anglo-American  Society  of  Friends  is 
providing  and  setting  up  some  700  more,  in 
addition  to  having  repaired  about  800  houses. 

Hundreds  of  Government  tractors  are  al- 
ready at  work  in  the  devastated  regions. 
Farming  implements  and  machines,  seeds,  fer- 
Hlisers,  cattle,  poultry,  etc.,  are  beirig  supplied 


to  the  returning  refugees  against  their  even- 
tual indemnity. 

It  is  only  in  the  villages  that  any 
speedy  progress  i?  yet  possibli.  Major 
Ford  cites  certain  instances  in  which 
the  work  of  reconstruction  is  already 
practically  complete.  When  he  returned 
after  two  years  to  the  three  little  ham- 
lets of  Glannes,  Huiron  and  Courde- 
manges,  "  it  was  as  if  a  magic  wand  had 
been  waved  over  the  ruins." 

Fine,  sturdy  farm  barns  and  comfortable 
homes  had  sprung  into  being;  the  fields  were 
all  being  ploughed,  and  the  villages  looked 
like  any  of  the  thousands  for  which  France 
is  so  famous,  excepting  that  here  everything 
was  new  and  clean.  Better  yet,  while  the 
villages  were  rebuilding  they  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities,  and  had  really 
tried   to   modernise   the   construction. 

How  has  this  astonishing  recovery 
been  so  quickly  brought  about?  It  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple, applied  with  persevering  idealism 
to  the  desperate  needs  of  a  situation  al- 
most writhout  precedent.  The  credit 
for  this  achievement  rests  primarily  with 
an  official  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Commandant  Doiree,  who, 
remembering  how,  after  the  big  floods 
around  Paris  in  1910,  some  of  the  small 
towns  had  succeeded  in  forming  co- 
operative societies  for  rebuilding,  de- 
cided to  try  the  same  experiment  in  the 
devastated  area  of  the  Marne.  In  the 
three  villages  which  Major  Ford  visited, 
the  local  Reconstruction  Society  had  al- 
ready spent  400,000  francs  on  buildings 
for  its  members. 

The  scheme  is  very  simple,  so  simple  that 
you  wonder  why  it  is  not  being  done  every- 
where from  Belgium  to  Alsace.  The  pro- 
perty-owners get  together  and  constitute  a 
co-operative  society ;  they  employ  one  archi- 
tect for  all  the  members,  and  then  they  go  to 
the  Government,  and  ask  to  have  their  dam- 
ages appraised.  The  Government  sends  ex- 
pert appraisers,  who  report  on  the  basis  of 
values  as  they  were  in  1914,  the  property 
damage  sustained  by  each  owner.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  war  indemnity  bill  is  not 
yet  voted  in  France,  the  Ministry  of  the 
liberated  regions  is  making  advances  to  the 
damaged  proprietors  up  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  losses  when  they  are  acting 
individually,  and  up  to  90  per  ^cent.  of  the 
estimated  losses  when  they  are  members  of 
a  reconstruction  co-operative  society.  This 
fifteen  per  cent,  extra  encouragement  shows 
how  the  Government  feels  about  the  value 
of  these  co-operative  societies. 

As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  co-opera- 
tive society  know  how  much  credit  they  can 
get  from  the  Government  right  away,  they  ask 
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the  Co-operative's  architect  to  make  plans 
for  their  farm  buildings,  starting  with  the  big 
farm  iDarn.  Then  they  get  several  contrac- 
tors to  estimate  on  all  the  buildings  in  one 
jolj,  with  the  understanding  that  no  more 
shall  be  built  for  any  proprietor  than  he  has 
credit  to  pay  for.  One  contractor  is  chosen 
for  all  the  work  of  the  Co-operative,  and  he 
sets  to  work.  Tlic  French  Government  fur- 
nishes skilled  German  prisoners,  who  cost  the 
contractors  only  four  francs  a  day,  includ- 
ing their  board  and  lodging,  and  then  he  takes 
on  such  other  French  workers  as  he  may 
need  to  round  out  his  force.  He  gets  most 
of  the  building  material  from  the  Engineer- 
ing Corps  of  the  French  army  at  cost,  and  he 
gets  transportation  in  the  same  way.  If  there 
is  anything  the  French  Government  cannot 
furnish  him,  he  goes  out  and  buys  it. 

The  result  is  that  the  Co-operative  Societies, 
with  the  help  they  get  from  the  Government, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reconstruction 
work  costs  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  it  did  in  1914,  are  actually  able  to  rebuild 
over  half  of  their  original  plajit  without  hay- 
ing to  put  any  of  their  own  cash  into  it, 
whereas  the  isolated  individual  who  re- 
builds in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  can 
rarely  rebuild  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
original  plant  without  going  into  his  own  poc- 
ket. The  job  of  rebuilding  the  devastated 
regions  is  so  stupendous  that  if  each  indivi- 
dual is  going  to  rebuild  by  himself,  the  work 
will  never  be  done.  It  is  only  by  some  sort 
of  united  effort  and  pooling  of  interests  that 
any  change  in  the  situation  can  be  made. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  united 
effort  can,  and  in  fact  in  one  case  has, 
actually  accomplished  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  whole  village. 

The  little  farming  village  of  Vitrimont, 
down  in  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Department 
of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  had  some  265  in- 
habitants before  the  war.  It  was  a  typical 
farming  village  of  the  region,  having  two 
wide  main  streets,  with  a  line  of  manure  piles 
and  farm  waggons  the  length  of  either  side. 
It  was  as  dirty  as  any  other  town  of  the 
region.  In  1914  it  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Germans.  A  group  of  Californian 
women,  headed  by  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Miss 
Daisy  Polk,  asked  Prefect  Mirman,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  to 
give  them  a  village  to  reconstruct;  he  offered 
Vitrimont. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  I  passed  through  the 
village,  and  in  the  one  remaining  house  I 
found  Miss  Daisy  Polk  installed,  buried  in  blue 
prints  and  estimates ;  the  first  workmen  were 
arriving  that  day — fifty  of  them  that  she  had 
gathered  together  from  anywhere  in  France. 
It  looked  like  a  hopeless  job,  but  it  did  not 
daunt  her. 

I    went   back   there   again   last   spring,   and 


I  found  myself  walking  down  the  "Rue  de 
Californie,"  in  as  charming  a  model  village 
as  you  could  hope  to  find  outside  a  child's 
picture  book.  Everything  was  spotlessly 
clean ;  the  manure  piles  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  houses ;  even  the  decrepit  farm  wag- 
gons that  used  to  line  the  streets  had  dis- 
appeared somewhere ;  trees  were  planted  along 
the  streets,  and  the  houses  and  farm  build- 
ings themselves,  which  recalled  all  that  was 
best  in  the  local  style  of  architecture,  were 
gay  and  attractive  with  their  red  tiled  roofs, 
and  their  harmoniously  painted  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  even  the  windows  looked  different  be- 
cause they  had  been  increased  in  size  and 
number,  and  the  rooms  which  they  opened 
into  were  now  full  of  sunlight.  Inviting 
benches  were  in  front  of  the  houses,  and 
boxes  full  of  bright  flowers  were  in  the  win- 
dows. 

I  went  inside,  and  found  clean,  tiled  floors, 
and  attractive  painted  walls — no  more  of  the 
seven-layer-deep  wall-paper,  which  the  de- 
partment stores  used  to  foist  on  the  undis- 
criminating  farmers.  There  was  good  sub- 
stantial furniture,  and  a  general  air  of  well- 
being  and  homelikeness,  which  was  a  joy  to 
see.  Even  the  foul  privies  had  given  place 
to  more  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  wells 
had  been  protected  against  the  infiltration  of 
harmful  matter.  The  farm  yards  were  or- 
derly, with  everything  in  its  place.  A  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  and  a  desire  to  live  up  to 
the  surroundings  seemed  to  have  come  over 
the  whole  village. 

The  villagers  have  now  everything  that 
they  had  before,  with  lots  of  new  and  better 
things  added,  and  it  did  not  cost  them  a  cent. 
They  simply  made  an  arrangement  with  their 
benefactors  whereby  all  the  eventual  indem- 
nity which  they  will  receive  some  day  from 
the  French  Government,  will  be  ceded  directly 
to  the  American  group,  who,  in  turn,  expect 
to  use  it  for  whatever  public  buildings  or 
services  the  village  may  need  for  their  com- 
mon use. 

The  work  is  most  inspiring.  Major 
Ford  concludes,  a  really  wonderful  ob- 
ject lesson  of  what  might  be  done  in 
most  of  the  2500  destroyed  villages  and 
towns.  For  if  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  to  be  reconstructed  with  the  devo- 
tion that  has  been  shown  in  Vitrimont, 
the  liberal  regions  of  France,  will  be- 
come the  Utopia  of  the  world.  It  is 
well  indeed  that  the  French  are  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  replacing  their  old, 
dirty,  insanitary  villages  with  model 
farms  and  up-to-date  equipment.  The 
destruction  may  yet  prove  to  have  been 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 


HOW   CAN    EUROPE    BE   SAVED   FROM 

BANKRUPTCY  ? 

Sir  George  Paish,  editor  of  The  a  visit  to  Germany.  For  many  months 
Statist,  and  the  financial  adviser  of  the  he  has  been  warning  the  Governments 
Government,  has  recently  returned  from      af  Europe  that  the  financial  situation  of 
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the  world  is  extremely  dangerous,  and 
recently  he  made  a  strong  appeal  in 
Paris  for  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Al- 
lied countries  to  restore  the  tottering 
credit  of  Europe.  In  an  article  in  The 
International  Review  he  repeats  his 
warnings  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
bankruptcy,  and  describes  his  impres- 
sions of  his  visit  to  the  Continent. 

The  credit  of  Europe  is  breaking  down. 
You  cannot  have  a  discount  on  the  sovereign, 
a  still  greater  discount  on  the  franc,  a  still 
greater  discount  on  the  lira,  and  a  still  greater 
discount  on  the  mark,  the  krone,  and  the 
rouble  virithout  being  near  to  a  destruction 
in  which  the  trade  of  the  world  may  break 
down.  England  depends  more  than  any 
other  nation  upon  food  and  raw  materials 
coming  to  us  from  all  over  the  world.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a  break- 
down. This  was  rectified  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment pledging  its  credit  for  the  bills  dra\vn 
upon  this  country.  But  the  present  situation 
is  far  more  serious.  Then  a  few  firms  were 
in  difficulties.  Now  nations  are  in  difficulties. 
Europe  needs  to-day  all  the  food  and  all  the 
raw  materials  that  the  world  can  produce. 
The  world  cannot  sell  its  surplus  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  material  imlcss  it  sells  them 
to  Europe.  But  Europe  has  no  means  of 
paying  for  them.  Productive  power  has  gone 
down  in  an  alarming  manner.  Mr.  Hoover 
told  Europe  that  until  its  productive  power 
is  restored  the  whole  situation  will  be  one 
of  very  great  danger.  The  lives  of  100,- 
000,000  people  in  Europe  are  in  danger  to- 
day. 

How  is  this  to  be  rectified?  Is  it  a 
time  when  any  nation  can  refuse  to  help? 

The  world  to-day  is  waiting  for  payments 
to  be  made  from  Germany  to  France  and 
Italy.  These  payments  cannot  come,  at 
least,  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  no  use 
waiting  for  them.  I  have  just  been  in  Ger- 
many to  discover  at  first  hand  what  the  situa- 
tion is  there.  I  came  away  more  alarmed 
with  the  situation  than  ever  during  the  war. 
The  people  arc  without  anything  like  a  pro- 
per stock  of  clothing,  without  sufficient  food, 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel,  and  with- 
out international  money  or  credit.  Their 
women  and  children  are  very  near  to  the  star- 
vation level.  We  may  have  an  explosion  in 
Germany  at  any  moment  that  will  destroy 
not  only  Germany,  but  France,  Italy,  and 
ourselves.  But  nothing  effective  is  being  done 
to  rectify  this  situation.  It  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernments to  decide  what  action  is  to  be 
taken.  That  action  must  protect  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Europe.  It  must  defend  civi- 
lisation from  the  danger  in  which  it  is  to- 
day. It  is  especially  essential  for  the  Gov- 
ernments to  shoulder  the  responsibility  that  is 
upon  them.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  and  we 
permit  things  to  drift,  we  too  shall  be  respon- 
sible. The  people  of  the  Entente  nations 
must  see  that  they  move. 


It  is  essential  that  the  League  of 
Nations  should  get  into  operation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

When  properly  formed  it  will  comprise 
every  nation  in  the  world.  It  will  enjoy  a 
greater  measure  of  credit  than  any  other 
body,  and,  however  great  is  the  assistance 
needed,  the  League  of  Nations  can  provide 
it.  It  should  immediately  take  the  measures 
which  the  situation  demands.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  this  country  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
den alone.  The  sovereign  has  gone  down 
because  we  have  been  shouldering  the  bur- 
den, and  have  sent  vast  quantities  of  goods 
to  the  Continent,  for  which  we  cannot  ob- 
tain payment.  We  are  having  to  buy  from. 
Arnerica  equally  vast  quantities  of  goods  for 
which  we  cannot  pay,  because  we  cannot  get 
payment  from  the  Continent.  If  this  goes 
on  we  shall  be  in  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  Continent  is  now.  "We  may  be- 
come bankrupt  through  our  inability  to  pay 
for  the  things  wp  need  to  buy  abroad. 

The  amount  of  credit  required  is 
greater  than  has  ever  been  provided  be- 
fore. Roughly  speaking,  Europe  re- 
quires something  like  £2,000,000,000  of 
credit  in  order  to  buy  the  pro'duct.'^ 
needed  for  maintaining  her  people  in  the 
next  twelve  months. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  places  the 
needs  of  that  country  at  a  very  high  figure. 
The  requirements  of  France  are  larger  still. 
The  amount  of  credit  needed  to  keep  the 
German  people  alive  is  still  greater.  These 
credits  can  be  provided  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  No  other  organisation  is  powerful 
enough  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Germany 
should  do  as  much  as  she  possibly  can  to 
rectify  the  mischief  she  has  done.  She  cannot 
do  her  utmost  unless  she  has  raw  materials 
for  her  factories,  and  food  for  her  people. 
The  way  to  restore  France  is  to  restore  Ger- 
many. The  money  needed  to  restore  the  de- 
vastated districts  is  very  large ;  it  cannot 
be  provided  unless  Germany's  productive 
power  is  fully  re-established.  Again,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  work  of  restoring  Europe 
must  be  directed  to  rendering  Europe 
once  more  self-supporting.  Europe  must 
eventually  be  able  to  pay  for  all  the  food  and 
all  the  raw  materials  she  needs  by  exports 
and  services.  The  situation  cannot  be  recti- 
fied untfl  the  productive  power  of  Europe  is 
restored.  That  means  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try must  work,  everyone  should  clearly  un- 
derstand that  unless  we  work — unless  we  earn 
get  our  productive  power  up,  Europe's  pro- 
ductive power  up — we  shall  come  near  unto 
disaster.  Not  only  are  our  people's  lives  at 
stake,  and  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, but  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  and 
children  of  other  nations  are  at  stake  in  this 
matter  of  production. 

But  will  Germany,  if  we  assist  her  out 
of  her  difficulties,  use  her  recovered  pros- 
perity for  a  renewal  of  militarism?  Sir 
George  Paish  has  no  hesitation  in  de- 
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daring  that  the  whale  spirit  of  Germany 
has  been  changed  by  her  sufferings  dur- 
ing the  War. 

No  one  who  goes  to  Germany  can  doubt 
how  great  these  sufferings  have  been — in- 
finitely greater  than  our  own.  The  German 
people  have  been  suffering  for  four  years 
from  something  like  starvation.  I  am  con- 
vinced, not  only  from  seeing  the  people,  but 
from  talking  with  their  leading  men,  that 
the  spirit  of  militarism  in  Germany  is  dead, 


and  that  we  at  the  present  time  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to  a 
nation  of  winning  over  to  our  policy — a 
policy  which  is  opposed  to  militarism — one  of 
the  greatest  races  in  the  world.  I  have  no 
doubt  what  the  future  holds.  The  world  in 
the  future  will  never  allow  a  war  such  as  we 
have  had  to  come  again.  We  have  not  yet 
entirely  got  out  of  the  war.  But  when  we 
have  got  out  of  war,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
shall  never  want  another  war,  and  that  we 
shall  never,  if  we  can  help  it,  permit  another 
war. 


D'ANNUNZIO:    POET,  AIRMAN,  FILIBUSTER. 


No  name  has  been  more  on  people's 
lips  than  that  of  d'Annunzio,  the  great 
Italian  poet,  who  recently  startled  the 
world  by  leading  a  Filibustering  Ex- 
pedition to  Fiume.  Yet,  despite  his 
fame,  we  have  had  few  intimate  por- 
traits cf  the  man  himself,  consequently 
a  description  of  him  which  appears  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  from  the  pen  of 
Gertrude  Slaughter,  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

She  tells  how  she  acted  as  interpreter 
between  him  and  Judge  Lindsay,  of  Col- 
orado, in  a  house  in  Venice,  whose  walls 
were  shaking  with  the  reverberation  of 
the  guns,  thundering  a  few  miles  away 
on  the  Piave.     She. says: — 

■'  One  thing  the  war  has  taught  us,"  d'An- 
nunzio said,  "  that  there  is  no  death.  The 
old  distinction  between  life  and  death  exists 
no  longer.  We  do  not  mourn  our  dead  as 
formerly,  because  the  dead,  we  know,  live 
on.  And  we  no  longer  fear  to  die."  His 
manner  of  speaking  would  have  commanded 
the  attention  of  any  audience  in  the  world. 
The  strange  unattractiveness  of  his  little  bul- 
let-head, close-shaven;  of  his  pale  face,  with 
its  one  seeing  eye,  and  its  straight,  grace- 
less rnouth;  of  his  rather  haughty,  indiffer- 
ent, introspective  look — this  was  forgotten 
from  the  moment  he  began  to  speak.  His 
expression  had  changed  without  any  change 
in  the  lines  of  his  face,  without  a  smile.  Only, 
from  under  his  brow,  that  penetrating  look, 
now  turned  outward,  and  that  fibre  of  his 
quiet  voice,  which  riveted  the  group  around 
him  as  I  have  seen  it  hold  vast  audiences  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  and  in  open  fields  of 
the  war-zone. 

The  Judge  spoke  of  an  "  Ode  to 
America,"  which  d'Annunzio  was  writ- 
ing, and  which  was  ultimately  cabled 
from  Rome.  It  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  on  the  4th  July. 

The  poet,  it  was  clear,  was  elated  over  this 
liis  newest  adventure.  He  had  refused  an 
invitation  to  join  his  son  in  America,  "be- 
cause," he  said,  glancing  in  the  direction 
of    the    guns,    "  I    cannot    leave    my    country 


now."  Meanwhile,  he  would  send  a  mes- 
sage in  divine  verse;  and  he  had  given  up 
who  knows  how  many  trips  with  his  flying 
squadron,  to  remain  in  his  little  red  palace 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  while  he  refreshed  his 
mind  with  a  review  of  our  history,  and 
directed  the  flights  of  his  fancy  and  rhetoric 
to  the  formation  of  an  ode.  No  doubt  he 
thought  his  words  would  be  taken  as  seriously 
in  America  as  in  Italy  and  France,  and  be- 
yond the  Adriatic.  And,  of  course,  he  was 
deceived.  His  message,  I  knew  later,  was 
almost  unheeded :  it  fell  flat  with  crumpled 
wings;  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
of  which  I  had  been  conscious  that  day  over 
the  teacups  on  the  edge  of  the  l)attle  of  the 
Piave. 

Miss  Slaughter  considers  that  d'An- 
nunzio was  largely  responsible  for  Italy's 
entry  into  the  war,  and  also  for  rally- 
ing the  people  after  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  Caporetto". 

With  all  the  faults  of  his  stupendous  ego, 
d'Annunzio,  if  anyone,  deserved  a  hearing. 
His  words  had  raised  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  a  high  pitch  of  moral  enthusiasm  in  two 
great  crises  of  the  national  life.  When  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  was  converging  to- 
ward war,  and  in  the  stern  days  of  recovery 
after  the  retreat  from  Caporetto,  the  dis- 
courses he  pronounced  were  so  exalted  in 
tone,  and  so  important  for  their  power  of 
leading,  that,  in  the  small  and  unpretentious 
volumes  that  contain  them,  they  seem  con- 
fined within  too  narrow  limits.  d'Annunzio's 
surcharged  style  is  a  medium  of  astonishing 
efficacy  for  the  expression  of  righteous  in- 
dignation, and  his  prose  has  the  poetic  power, 
so  dear  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  of  resolv- 
ing into  high  symbol  the  episodes  of  dull 
existence. 

His  power  in  Italy  is  not  of  words 
alone,  the  Garibaldian  tradition  of  deeds 
is  no  less  a  reality  than  the  tradition  of 
the  Rostrum. 

To  that  complex  people,  in  whom  the  fiery 
ideals  of  youth  combine  mysteriously  with 
age-old  habits  of  inexorable  logic,  deeds  of 
valour  have  the  force  of  conclusive  argu- 
ments. And  d'Annunzio,  the  volunteer,  the 
aviator,  and  the  wounded  soldier  of  the  Carso, 
had    a    power    after    the    war    incomparably 
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greater  than  when,  returning  from  France, 
he  bent  himself  to  gird  the  nation  for  war. 
Whetlicr  men  of  lesser  fame  deserve  the 
credit  for  his  exploits  is  another  question. 
The  glory  is  his.     And  it  is  a  glory  of  deeds. 

Had  d'Annunzio  possessed  the  quali- 
ties of  a  statesman,  he  would  have  be- 
come a  very  great  leader;  but  after  the 
Armistice  he  showed  himself  utterly 
lackino^  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  which 
the  hour  demanded.  The  settlement 
which  President  Wilson  compelled  Italy 
to  accept  enraged  a  section  of  the 
people,  and  we  know  how  d'Annunzio 
took  advantage  of  this  to  carry  out  his 
raid  on  Fiume.  The  Italians  were  dis- 
illusioned, and  considered  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  d'Annunzio,  who 
had  thrown  up  his  commission  in  the 
army  in  disgust,  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  10,000  volunteers,  who  would  ac- 
company him  on  his  expedition. 


Nothing  but  the  deep  disillusionment  of 
the  people  could  have  made  thi.s  possible. 
Whatever  may  have  been  d'Annunzio's  motive 
— whether,  having  failed  to  win  an  epic  death, 
he  now  sought  fame  as  the  protagonist  in  a 
drama  of  life ;  whether,  having  made  Dal- 
matia  his  mistress,  he  was  burning  to  lay  a 
living  .sacrifice  at  her  feet ;  whether  it  was 
true  patriotism  that  moved  him,  or  inflated 
selfishnes.s — it  is  certain  that  he  won  the  ap- 
proval of  much  of  the  best  element  of  the 
nation.  Idealists  and  liberals,  disappointed 
over  the  Conference  of  Paris, Jiad  lost  their 
faith  in  the  future.  The  cause  for  which  they 
had  led  the  country  into  war  against  the 
materialists,  who  stood  for  the  greater  gain 
of  neutrality,  was  being  dragged  in  the  dust. 
And  it  is  not  altogether  strange  if  the  Old- 
World  ideals  for  which  d'Annunzio  stands — 
chivalrous  resistance,  fearless  defiance,  and 
the  determination  never  to  yield — seemed  to 
them  more  noble  than  all  the  compromises  of 
the  peace-makers. 

It  is  probable  that  this  expedition  of 
the  filibusters  will  yet  lead  to  a  tragic 
explosion  in  the  Balkans,  and  to  further 
war. 


AUSTRIA'S   FUTURE. 


A  well-known  Hungarian  economist, 
Dr.  Karl  ^chlesinger,  discusses  in  The 
International  Review  the  future  pros- 
pects of  Austria,  which  of  all  the  belli- 
gerents has  suffered  the  most  severe 
mutilations  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
has  shrunk  from  being  a  great  Empire 
to  the  status  of  a  small  nation,  sur- 
rounded by  more  or  less  hostile  neigh- 
bours. There  are  three  alternatives 
open  to  her  in  her  desperate  struggles 
to  maintain  some  relics  of  her  former 
greatness  and  prosperity.  She  may 
maintain  her  complete  autonomy,  sha 
may  decide  on  a  union  with  Germany, 
or  she  may  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 
Danube  Confederation.  Of  the  three  al- 
ternatives. Dr.  Schlesinger  declares  that 
complete  autonomy  has  least  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  would  result  in  sudden  re- 
striction of  her  fiscal  area,  and  so 
greatly  disorganise  production;  it  would 
injure  her  central  financial  and  indus- 
trial organisations  that  have  been  formed 
to  operate  on  a  wider  scale ;  it  would 
expose  her  to  hostile  tariffs  on  all  her 
frontiers ;  and  it  would  throw  her  upon 
her  own  resources  for  the  restoration  of 
her  credit,  and  in  payment  for  her  im- 
ports. 

Most  pf  these  disadvantages,  however, 
could    be    avoided    by    Austria    either 


through    a    Danube    Confederation,    or 
through  a  union  with  Germany. 

In  a  Danube  Confederation  Vienna  would 
lose  only  a  part  of  her  previous  functions  as 
the  centre  of  administration.  Centralised 
economic  organisation  would  be  required  for 
the  whole  territory,  and  some  of  the  central 
organs  might  be  in  Vienna.  The  customs 
union  and  the  specialised  economic  organisa- 
tion, to  which  Austria  had  accommodated  her- 
self, would  remain,  and  would  protect  her 
against  the  misuse  of  monopolies.  More- 
over, the  Confederation  would  oflfer  her  a  less 
material  advantage,  in  that  the  feeling  that 
the  Germans  of  Austria,  and  the  German 
minorities  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo- 
slavia belonged  to  the  same  union  would  be 
some  satisfaction,  and  might  exercise  some 
effect  upon  the  treatment  of  the  minorities. 

Union  with  Germany  would  entail  difficult 
and  costly  changes  in  economic  organisation, 
and  the  organisation  of  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  Austria  would  then  belong  to  a 
large  economic  area,  and  would  be  protected 
against  the  misuse  of  monopolies  against  her, 
particularly  coal,  and  would  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  bargain  with  Czecho-Slovakia,  be- 
cause she  would  control  communications  with 
that  country.  Further,  the  superiority  of  Ger- 
man economic  organisation,  her  relatively 
greater  wealth  and  credit,  would  lead  to  an 
economic  fertilisation  of  Austria  as  soon  as. 
she  became,  through  the  union,  a  domestic 
sphere  of  activity  for  German  enterprise. 
Such  a  union  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
economic  ties  already  existing,  particularly- 
through  German  investments  of  capital,  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Vienna  would  take 
its  place  as  the  second  most  important  centre  • 
of     German     administration,     commerce     and 
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finance.  Finally,  there  are  strong  spiritual 
forces  making  for  union.  There  is  racial 
and  cultural  community,  and  how  strong 
these  forces  are  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Empire,  which  depends  for  its 
union  upon  these  rather  than  upon  legal 
bonds,  where  as  in  the  case  of  the  Germans 
of  Austria  and  Germany  there  is  also  the 
factor  of  geographical  neighbourhood.  In 
the  absence  of  a  Danube  Confederation,  ir- 
redentism  among  the  German  minorities 
would  undoubtedly  look  to  and  base  its  hope 
on  Germany. 

It  is  difificult  to  say,  supposing  that 
the  choice  of  Austria  were  free,  whether 
she  would  prefer  to  join  a  Danube  Con- 
federation or  unite  with  Germany.  The 
interests  of  Hungary  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  three  alterna- 
tive policies  as  do  those  of  Austria. 

Isolation  would  entail  the  same  economic 
difficulties,  although  Hungary's  loss  of  ter- 
ritory is  smaller,  and  she  is  in  a  more  fav- 
ourable position  with  regard  to  international 
trade.  But  a  Confederation  is  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  other  Danubian  States.  They 
would  reap  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  a 
large  economic  unit,  and  they  would  avoid 
the  domestic  and  foreign  dangers  of  irreden- 
tism.  Within  the  Confederation  racial  ani- 
mosities would  be  counteracted  and  blunted 
by  common  class  and  economic  interests. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 
With  national  minorities  forming  30-40  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  Czecho-Slovakia  must. 
if  there  be  no  Confederation,  be  torn  by 
racial  discords,  and  will  become  a  second  Aus- 
tria-Hungary surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ir- 
reconcilable enemies.  The  same  applies  to 
Roumania  and  Jugo-Slavia :  Roumanians  form 
only  a  relative  majority  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired districts  which,  separated  by  a  moun- 
tain wall  from  Roumania,  gravitate  both  geo- 
graphically and  economically  towards  Hun- 
gary, while  Jugo-Slavia  is  faced  not  only 
by  the   problem   of   Croat   separatism,   but   by 


the    need    for    exporting    food    products,    and 
importing  industrial  commodities. 

Dr.  Schlesinger  points  out  that  al- 
though a  Danubian  Confederation  is  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  Danubian  States, 
it  will  not  come  into  existence  unless  ac- 
tively promoted  by  the  Allies.  Of  this 
there  is  at  present  no  sign.  All  that  has 
been  dome  is  to  veto  union  between  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  But,  says  the  Doc- 
tor, the  alternative  the  Allies  are  con- 
fronted with  is  not  an  isolated  Austria, 
and  an  isolated  Hungary,  but  an  Austria 
closely  united  with  Germany,  and  a  Hun- 
gary looking  to  Germany  for  support. 
Isolation  means  ruin,  and  no  matter 
what  the  treaty  provisions,  union  with 
Germany  must  come,  unless  some  bet- 
ter alternative  like  the  suggested  Con- 
federation is  brought  into  being. 

Allied  policy  has  been  determined  by  the 
consideration  that  the  union  of  6,000,000 
persons  with  Germany  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interests  first  of  France,  and,  secondarily, 
of  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  Less  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  danger  that,  with  the  re- 
turn of  order  in  Hungary,  Germany  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  9,000,000  Hungarians, 
and  a  sphere  of  interest  extending  to  the  Bal- 
kans. This  would  once  more  allow  Ger- 
many to  take  up  her  eastern  policy,  a  dan- 
ger which  could  only  be  prevented  by_  a 
Danubian  Confederation  and  a  consolidation 
of  the  relations  between  Roumania  and  Jugo- 
Slavia. 

Moreover,  the  Confederation  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  those  among  the  Allies 
who  do  no't  wish  the  territories  of  the 
fonner  Monarchy  to  become  once  more 
the  breeding  ground  of  disturbance, 
which  endangers  the  peace  of  the  world. 


SIR   AUCKLAND   GEDDES :    STATESMAN- 
PROFESSOR. 


Mr.  Frank  Dilnot  writes  most  sym- 
pathetically in  The  American  Review  of 
Revieivs  about  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
formerly  Professor  in  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  who,  during  the  war,  was 
called  upon  to*  organise  the  man  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  at  present  exer- 
cising powers,  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  unheard  of  in  the  department 
before  he  took  control. 

/To  guide  the  British  people  safelv  through 
the  present  chaos  is  the  task  laid  on  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes.  He  is  doing  amazingly 
well  in  the  presence  of  complications  and  ob- 
stacles  which   no    statesman   has   ever   before 


had  to  encounter  in  peace-time.  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  phenomenon.  I  have  a  pretty 
jvood  knowledge  of  English  public  life,  and 
I  am  confident  that  within  five  years,  \i  Sir 
Auckland  liked  to  continue  his  devotion  to 
public  work,  he  could  be  Prime  Minister. 
But  I  can  state  definitely  that  in  spite  of 
the  inevitable  inducements.  Sir  Auckland 
intends  to  change  from  this  new  life  back 
into  the  old  one.  He  will  return  to  McGill 
University,  not  as  a  professor,  but  as  Prin- 
cipal, the  University  authorities  having  ap- 
pointed him  to  that  post  during  his  absence 
on  war  work  in  Europe.  It  is  breaking  no 
confidence  to  state  that  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
feels  he  can  do  wider,  deeper,  and  more  per- 
manent work  for  the  common  good  as  the 
chief  director  of  a  great  university,  forming 
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the  minds  and  moods  of  educated  young  men 
in  a  new  continent,  than  in  carrying  out  the 
executive  and  legislative  functions  of  the 
moment  in  the  government  of  a  great  country 
like  Britain. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  Geddes 
would  have  been  known  in  educational 
circles  as  a  clever  specialist  in  certain 
branches  of  psychology,  and  as  an  ac- 
complished student  in  sociology,  but  the 
outside  world  would  have  heard  nothing 
about  him  at  all. 

His  swift  grasp,  his  iron  will,  his  stupen- 
dous capacity  for  work  and  responsibility,  his 
sweeping  vision,  and — marvellous  to  relate — 
the  irradiating  sunniness  of  the  man  through 
it  all,  these  things  in  the  wider  sense  would 
have  been  lost,  unrecognised.  It  just  so  hap- 
pens, however,  that  at  the  age  of  forty  his 
name  has  become  one'  of  national  eminence. 
More  even  than  that,  because  other  coun- 
tries besides  his  own  are  watching  his  actions 
and  dwelling  on  his  words,  for  his  policies 
have  their  effect  across  the  oceans. 

Mr.  Dilnot  gives  the  following  brief 
description  of  Sir  Auckland's  career: 

The  Geddes  are  a  very  old  Scottish  family. 
Auckland  Geddes,  father  of  the  present  bearer 
of  the  name,  was  a  railway  engineer,  and 
from  the  middle  of  last  century  onward  was 
engaged  in  one  of  the  biggest  undertakings 
in  India.  He  had  three  children,  each  of 
whom  was  fated  to  attract  notice,  two  boys 
and  one  girl,  the  latter  now  Mrs.  Chalmers 
Watsori,  who  has  done  much  public  work. 
She  and  her  brother  Eric  (the  latter  also  a 
Cabinet  Minister)  were  born  in  India;  but 
young  Auckland's  birthplace  was  the  pleasant 
suburb  of  Hampstead  in  the  north  of  Lon- 
don. At  six  years  of  age  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  school,  and  from  that  time  onward 
through  his  formative  years  up  to  manhood 
he  was  associated  with  the  Scottish  capital, 
gaining  distinction  in  the  university  there. 
In  his  college  career  he  was  drawn  specially 
to  the  study  of  physiology.  Probing  deep 
into  the  special  subjects  he  was  more  or  less 
an  expert,  in  his  early  twenties  in  recondite 
sciences,  such  as  biology,  anthropology,  and 
embryology.  When  now  you  meet  this  very 
human,  vivacious,  and  virile  man,  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  reatre  that  he  was  once  the 
winner  of  a  gold  medal  for  a  treatise  on 
special    physiological   growths. 

It  should  be  added,  therefore,  that  he  was 
pretty  much  like  every  other  healthy  and  ac- 
tive university  student  in  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes and  social  inclinations.  He  revelled  in 
outdoor  life,  and  was  a  star  at  football,  re- 
presenting his  university  in  the  Rugby  game. 
He  sang  a  good  rollicking  song,  too.  He  was 
just  a  human,  popular  fellow.  The  other 
side  of  him  was  his  remarkable  avidity  of 
mind.  He  did  not  seek  distihction ;  he  sought 
knowledge.  That  was  one  of  the  curious 
things  about  this  young  student.  To  master 
a  subject  was  to  him  like  taking  a  refresh- 
ing drink.  One  wonders  how  he  had  time 
for  an  enthusiastic  membership  in  the  Volun- 


teers, but  at  any  rate  he  had  and  he  de- 
veloped considerable  aptitude  for  military 
work. 

When  the  Boer  War  broke  out,  he  en- 
listed, and  although  he  did  not  reach 
South  Africa  until  the  closing  stages  of 
the  struggle,  he  had  time  to  learn  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  thoroughly. 

Leaving  the  army  he  went  back  to  his 
studies  and  finding  that  special  experience  was 
necessary  he  toured  various  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Austria.  .  .  . 
From  various  educational  positions  he  pre- 
sently went  to  Canada  as  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy at  McGill  University.  When  the  nevs 
of  the  war  came,  he  was  just  starting  from 
Montreal  for  a  holiday  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
gave  up  his  holiday,  and  telegraphed  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  the  War  Office  in  London. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  received  a  summons 
to  report  to  Whitehall.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  this  time  Auckland  Geddes  had  put 
behind  him  his  intellectual  life  as  such,  and 
remembered  nothing  but  that  he  was  a  trained 
soldier,  likely  to  be  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try. 

When  he  reached  England  he  received 
a  commission  in  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  soon  becoming  second  in  com- 
mand. In  France  a  fall  from  his  horse 
prevented  his  returning  to  the  fighting 
line,  but  his  restless  energy  led  to  his 
being  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General. 

As  an  organiser  he  was  found  so  effec- 
tive that  when  the  second  Conscription  Act 
was  passed  by  Parliament  the  War  Office 
brought  him  home  to  administer  it,  and  made 
him  a  Brigadier-GeneraL  Once  more  he  did 
well,  and  when  the  Recruiting  Departm^snt 
was  transferred  from  military  to  civil  con- 
trol, Geddes  went  with  it  as  its  head.  He 
took  the  position  on  his  own  terms,  namely, 
that  he  should  be  given  entire  administra- 
tion of  the  man-power  of  the  country,  civil 
and  military.  He  felt  that  industrial  and  mili- 
tary effort  were  interdependent,  and  that 
problems  were  easier  of  solution  in  mass  than 
they  would  have  been  if  tackled  separately. 

As  a  Minister  of  State,  he  1  ad  to  have 
a  seat  found  for  him  in  Parliament,  but 
his  professional  experience  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  that  august  assembly,  and 
he  quickly  made  good  as  a  debater.  Mr. 
Dilnot  gives  the  following  personal  de- 
scription of  him : — 

A  tall,  clean-shaven,  powerful,  able  man, 
with  a  suggestion  in  his  face  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  he  had  a  personaHty  which  impressed 
itself  on  all  who  saw  and  heard  him.  A 
little  nervous  at  his  own  surroundings  at  the 
start,  he  grew  rapidly  at  home  on  the  Trea- 
sury  Bench.     Not  perhaps   quite   so  agile   in 
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words  as  the  old  parliamentarian,  he  was  fre- 
quently more  convincing  by  reason  of  his 
very  directness.  Only  a  man  of  the  strong- 
est nerves  as  well  as  of  physique  could  have 
stood,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
the  effect  of  the  harassment  not  only  of  his 


department    administration,    but    also   of    the 
daily  badgering  in  the  Commons. 

Sir    Auckland    knows    America   very 

well  indeed,  and  has  special  interest  in 

the  country,  having  met  his  wife  there. 


WHAT   THE   GERMANS    ARE   SAYING. 


Although,  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son, German  magazines  and  newspapers 
have  been  prohibited  entry  into  Aus- 
tralia, they  now  circulate  freely  every- 
where else  in  the  world.  One  hardly 
imagined  that  journals  written  in  Ger- 
man would  have  been  so  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  Australians  who,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  are  quite  ignorant  of 
the  language!  Owing  to  this  prohibi- 
tion it  is  impossible  for  me  to  review  the 
German  magazines  here.  I  have,  how- 
ever, arranged  to  have  these  done  for 
stead's  in  London,  where,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
prohibit  their  circulation.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  contents  of  some  of 
the  more  important  journals  published 
in  Germany,  reviews  those  which  ap- 
peared in  November.  They  are  of  par- 
ticular interest,  as  November  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Re- 
public, they  contain  many  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  happenings  in  the  twelve 
months  which  have  passed  since  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Kaiser. 

The  Preussische  Jahrbucher,  which,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  about  to  pass  intG 
the  control  of  Dr.  Walther  Schotte 
from  that  of  Professor  Hans  Delbruck, 
has  an  article  by  the  latter  on  "  Tir- 
pitz's  Reminiscences,"  which  he  parallels 
with  the  Memoirs  of  Ludendorif,  com- 
paring the  two  German  leaders  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Ludendorff  is  a  completely  unpolitical  char- 
acter. Tirpitz  has  somethmg  of  the  politi- 
cian about  him,  but  when  one  reads  his  peace- 
programme,  this  shifting  backwards  and  for- 
wards of  provinces,  this  bargaining  with  con- 
cessions, which  are  on  the  one  hand  imprac- 
ticable, and  on  the  other  unsatisfactory,  the 
General's  plan  seems  more  possible  than  that 
of  the  Admiral.  They  were  both  agreed  in 
bestowing  on  Germany  several  further  mil- 
lions of  Polish  citizens,  and  pushing  our  bor- 
ders nearly  to  Warsaw,  but  Ludendorff 
wanted  his  strip  of  territory  for  strategic 
defence,  and  this  is  his  sole  intention;  Tir- 
pitz, on  the  other  hand,  built  up  a  whole 
system  of  partition  of  territory,  the  only  dis- 
advantage of  which  is  that  it  is  equally  un- 
accepi.i''"  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 


From  which  and  from  the  detailed 
comparison  which  follows  it  may  be  de- 
duced that,  in  Delbruck's  opinion,  Lud- 
endorff was  less  ingenious  than  Tirpitz, 
but  wiser.  The  personality  of  Hinden- 
burg,  the  third  of  the  militarist  trio,  is 
dealt  with  in  an  article  in  the  Demo- 
cratic organ,  Das  Demokratische 
Deutschland,  the  conclusion  of  which 
hints  at  an  interesting  possibility: 

Hindenburg  stands  too  high  to  be  brought 
down  into  the  plains  of  political  strife.  To 
wish  to  believe  of  the  next  elections  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic  that  they  will  be 
carried  through  without  party  political  ,con- 
troversy  is  to  look  at  the  present  political 
situation  of  our  country  with  the  eyes  of  a 
child  in  the  well-known  picture,  which  repre- 
sents it  as  on  a  mountain  top,  and  as  having: 
"  fallen  from  heaven."  The  resolve  to  pro- 
pose Hindenburg  for  the  next  presidential 
election  has  in  the  first  place  the  purpose  of 
making  a  good  impression  on  the  million* 
of  Hindenburg's  admirers  to  the  advantage 
of  the  party.  It  is,  we  declare,  a  piece  of 
window  display.  Should  not  the  much-re- 
spected man,  who  bears  for  the  German  nation^ 
an  historical  name,  be  t«o  good  for  such 
things  ? 

It  was  natural  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  all  the  political  reviews  of  the 
month  should  be  an  article  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Revolution,  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  particular 
party  whose  views  the  periodical  cham- 
pioned. One  of  the  most  important  and 
noteworthy  of  these  articles  was  a  re- 
print of  a  speech  of  the  Democratic 
Minister  Schiffer,  who  recently  joined 
the  Government.  In  view  of  the  authori- 
tative expression  he  gave  to  the  opinion 
of  his  party  rt  is  worth  glancing  at 
several  of  the  points  of  his  utterance. 
He  said,  among  other  things: — 

The  Revolution  was  not  the  victory  of  one 
party.  It  is  significant  that  the  leader  of  the 
Majority  Social  Democratic  Party,  Deputy 
Loebe,  confirmed  this  view  when  he  said : 
"  The  old  Imperial  Government  broke  in 
pieces  like  a  tree  which  had  decayed.  The 
Revolution  of  November  9th  was  not  brought 
about  by  one  organisation ;  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  for  one  to  withdraw  support." 
Social  Democracy  did  not  want  the  Revolu- 
tion,   as    President   Winnig   recently  ^  testified. 
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It  desired  to  see  things  develop  more 
calmly,  within  the  limits  of  organic  evolu- 
tion. 

The  Imperialist  Social  Democratic 
view  of  the  state  of  Germany  twelve 
months  after  the  Revolution  was  not 
optimistic.  In  Die  Glocke  Ernst  Heil- 
mann  thus  characterises  the  situation : — 

At  present  we  are  farther  thaji  ever  from 
feeling  ourselves  to  be  one  people.  Herr 
Henke  (an  Independent)  in  the  Reichstag 
boasts  that  his  speeches  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  denouncing  Germany  to  the  En- 
tente, and  Count  Reventlow  proves  to  the 
Entente  that  they  have  the  greatest  interest 
in  bringing  into  existence  a  goverment  better 
able  to  maintain  order  than  the  present.  But 
it  is  precisely  on  account  of  their  anti-national 
struggle  against  democracy  that  the  extremist"^ 
on  both  the  Left  and  the  Right  are  quite  im- 
possible at  present  as  'bearers  of  the  Ger- 
man national  state-idea.  .  .  .  Germany 
can  only  live  as  a  democracy,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  hroad  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  town  and  country.  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  present  coalition. 

Particular  attention,  to  economic  facts 
is  noticeable  in  several  of  the  German  re- 
views. In  his  survey  of  the  year  since 
the  Revolution,  published  in  the  Nation- 
alist Social  Democratic  organ,  Socialist- 
ische  Monatshcfte,  Dr.  Ludwig  Ouessel 
pays  special  attention  to  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  Revolution.  He 
finds  that  it  has  le.d  to  an  extraordinary 
decrease  in  national  industry  and  capa- 
city for  Avork.  He  takes  as  an  example  the 
statistics  cf  coal  production.  In  peace- 
time the  average  production  \vas  190,- 
000,000  tons ;  in  the  year  under  a  revolu- 
ttenary  regime  the  production  has  been 
70,000,000"  tons,  and  although  a  drop  in 
productivity  must  have  come,  for  Luden- 
dorff,   as   Dr.   Quessel   says,   in   his   last 


offensives  did  not  spare  the  miners,  yet 
this  disappearance  of  many  coal-workers 
.is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally large  decrease.  He  finds  a 
serious  decline  of  moral  determination, 
a  disinclination  ta  work.  "  The  cry  that 
Socialism  meant  work  for  the  com- 
munity has  been  left  unheard  in  the  coal- 
fields." And  frank  words  like  these, 
from  a  Social  Democrat,  it  should  be  re- 
peated, were  contained  in  a  manifesto, 
signed  and  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the 
metal-workers'  strike,  by  the  members 
of  the  Government.  It  was  headed, 
*■  Work  or  Starve,"  and  appeared  in  the 
majority  of  the  German  daily  papers. 
Evidently  the  leaders  of  Germany's  de- 
mocracy are  under  no  illusions,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  their  attitude 
and  firm  declarations  can  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

On  the  subject  of  manual  work  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  interesting  stat- 
istics as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Christian  Trade  Unions  were  published 
in  the  SocialistiscJie  Monatshefte.  At 
the  end  of  1918.  the  latest  date  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the  number  of 
members  was  538,559.  as  against 
343.865  in  the  year  1917.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  28  different  organisations 
amounted  to  8,725.078  marks.  Two  or- 
ganisations had  over  100.000  members, 
the  miners,  with  140,601,  and  the  metal- 
workers, with  135,336.  The  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  this  particular  trade 
union  organisation,  which,  being  Chris- 
tian, is  largely  opposed  on  principle  to 
Social  Democracy,  is  worth  noting  for 
its  possible  political  consequences,  in  the 
event  af  a  new  election. 


THE    MENACE    OF   JINGOISM. 

Contributed  from  West  Australia. 


There  was  a  time — not  so  many  years 
ago — when  there  was  little  guile  in  our 
hearts  towards  our  neighbours ;  when 
we  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  in 
the  blessings  of  good-fellowship  among 
nations ;  when  we  pitied  Continental 
Europe  for  its  curse  of  militarism ;  when 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  sane  Australians 
regarded  all  the  clap-trap  and  hidden 
misery  of  that  militarism  as  a  fearful 
waste  of  good  men  and  money,  and  the 
surest  \yay  to  get  inta  war. 


Very  many  Australians  still  hold  fast 
to  those  views.  In  spite  of  the  shock 
to  their  faith  by  the  Great  War,  they 
feel  that  it  is  impossible  just  yet  to  per- 
ceive truly  causes  and  consequences; 
and  they  are  loath  to  forsake  the  straight, 
sunlit  highway  of  tolerance  for  the  tor- 
tuous, dark  paths  of  suspicion  and  hate. 
In  that  they  are  wise.  Some  day  the 
nation  may  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
these  upholders  of  Australia's  traditional 
creed.       Unfortunately,     the-<-     r.re     no 
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longer  tiinety-nine  per  cent.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  war  has  embittered  and  mis- 
led and  converted  a  good  few  in  our 
midst.  Because  others  have  intrigued 
they  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  in  this 
world  to  intrigue.  If  many  an  Austra- 
lian could  behold  in  a  mirror  his  mental 
self  of  six  years  ago,  he  would  not  re- 
cognise it  as  his  likeness.  Thus  do*  we 
change  under  the  influence  of  stirring 
events.  Thus  has  jingoism  found  a  loop- 
hale  in  the  last  place  on  earth  where  it 
might  be  expected  to  flourish. 

Jingoism,  has  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Australia.  It  is  being  insidiously  foisted 
upon  the  people.  The  great  temp- 
tation has  come,  and  our  jingos  are  mak- 
ing the  best  of  it.  There  are  jingos  by 
temperament,  and  jingos  by  profession. 
Few  Australians  are  jingos  by  tempera- 
ment. The  vast  spaces  of  this  country, 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty  that  wafts  over 
them,  had  kept  the  Australian  character 
free  from  the  taint  of  jingoism,  till  the 
fog  of  war  provided  a  prolific  medium 
for  its  germs.  The  professional  jingos, 
they  who  live  and  prosper  by  keeping 
the  nations  apart,  have  seen  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  are  not  slow  to  use  it. 

There  is  the  large,  new  oflicer-caste 
who,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  auth- 
ority, well-paid,  easy  work,  and  the  fas- 
cination of  bright  leather  and  spurs,  are 
quite  naturally  averse  to  resuming  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  a  hum-drum 
civilian  existence,  and  drab  civilian  at- 
tire. There  are  the  politicians,  and 
would-be  politicians  who  play,  for  their 
own.  ends,  on  the  inevitable  wave  of 
patriotism  after  a  great  victory.  The 
military  and  naval  officers  would  like 
Australia  to  perpetuate  large,  armed 
forces  on  land  and  sea,  with  themselves 
in  permanent  command  and  perquisites. 
The  politicians  and  heads  of  Govern- 
ment offices  dream  of  large  departments 
at  the  Federal  capital,  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  prospective  next  war, 
and  affording  the  requisite  number  of  fat 
sinecures.  They  well  know  that  Aus- 
tralia, in  its  normal,  sober  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  likely  to  consent  to  the 
no  end  of  extravagance  and  waste  in- 
separable from  militarism.  But  they  also 
perceive  that  Australia  has  not  yet  quite 
regained  its  normal  frame  of  mind  in 
international  matters.   It  is  vital  for  their 


ambitions  that  our  international  outlook 
should  stay  warped ;  our  suspicions  re- 
main roused.  Only  a  thoroughly  dis- 
trustful Australia  will  tolerate  the  pro- 
longed rattling  of  sabres,  the  continual 
flouting  of  its  armed  prowess  in  its 
neighbours'  faces.  Ergo  suspicious  and 
surly  Australia  is  to  remain  by  all  means. 

That  train  of  logic  may  go  far  to, 
explain  certain  otherwise  inexplicable 
curiously  improbable  and  often  crudely 
contradictory  pieces  of  intelligence  with 
which  we  have  been  regaled  of  late. 
One  remembers  the  alarming  revelations 
about  the  secret,  hidden  armies  in  Ger- 
many; the  gloomy  forecasts  regarding 
the  enormoiis  forces  which  the  same 
power  was  supposed  to  be  training  in 
Russia ;  the  persistent  allegations  of  Bol- 
shevik atrocities,  one  after  the  other  of 
which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  un- 
true. To  the  sane  observer  of  recent 
history  all  this  disturbing  news  appeared 
clearly  as  what  it  has  long  since  proved 
to  be — so  much  mischievous  nonsense. 
These  misleading  reports  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  canards  of  un- 
scrupulotis  sensation-mongers.  More 
likely  they  were  carefully  planned  moves 
in  the  great  game  of  turning  the  pre- 
sent wave  of  reasonable  patriotism  into 
aggressive  patriotism,  such  as  the  French 
call    chauvinism,    and    the    English    jin- 


goism. 


Because  patriotism  is  a  virtue  univer- 
sally and  rightly  praised,  its  metamor- 
phosis from  the  reasonable,  entirely  bene- 
ficent, stage,  to  the  aggressive,  very  ob- 
jectionable, stage,  is  so  easy  and  imper- 
ceptible. In  practice,  it  is  only  a  step 
from  the  intensive  pride  of  achievement 
and  love  of  country,  which  is  now  surg- 
ing through  the  Empire,  to  that  extrava- 
gant gospel  of  imperialism,  which  must 
inevitably  develop  into  militarism  and 
aggression.  From  that  national  policy 
of  arrogance  and  pugnacity  may  Hea- 
ven preserve  Australia.  That  way  lies 
internal  strife  and  external  catastrophe. 
Jingoism  always  means  militarism ;  and 
militarism  sooner  or  later  always  means 
war.  Australia  does  not  want  another 
war.  It  has  had  enough  of  war.  If  it 
comes  upon  us  again,  in  spite  of  our  fer- 
vent wish  for  peace,  and  our  resolve  to 
keep  it,  we  shall  bow  to  Fate,  and  know 
how   to   play   our   part.      But   as   surely 
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as  the  sun   rises  every  mornitiE:  in  the  Jingoism     is     always     preached     and 

East,    the    nation    which    despises    and  fanned  in  the  name  of  patriotism.   That 

threatens  others,  with  its  sword  always  is  where  the  danger  lies,  particularly  at 

ready  to  fly  out  of  the  scabbard— that  the  present  juncture.     Let  us  remember 

nation  will  be  humbled  by  the  sword.  that  an  excess  of  any  virtue  becomes  al- 

_.,,,,,  ways  a  vice.     Patriotism  in  moderation 

If    swollen    heads    and    an    excessive  j^  ^  ^^^^  excellent  thing;  patriotism  to 

faith  in  our  strong  arm  mislead  us  into  ^^^  ^^^.^gs  of  arrogance  and  bluster  is 

treating  one  foreign  nation  after  another  ^^out    the   most    abominable    habit    any 

with  disdain ;  if  we  but  regard  them  so,  nation  can  acquire 

without  showing  our  contempt;  if  we  It  goes  without  saying  that  ample  mili- 
threaten  Germany  to-day  and  suspect  v  ^  ^^^  diplomatic  measures  far  the 
Japan  to-morrow,  we  shall  assuredly  defence  of  the  nation  are  not  by  any 
make  a  host  of  enemies.  And  nobody,  means  jingoism.  To  train  its  manhood 
not  even  we  in  our  present  fortunate  ^^^^j.  ^^ms,  or  even  to  maintain  a  stand- 
position,  can  afford  to  needlessly  make  ■  ^  j^  times  of  great  danger,  is 
enemies.  Like  an  evil  fever,  jingoism  ^^^er  present  conditions  the  duty  of 
produces  jingoism.  Enemies  outside,  ^  country  that  would  keep  aggres- 
and  discord  inside.  For  jingoism  shares  ^^^  ^^  ^  g^^  defence  must  not 
also  this  with  an  evil  fever  that  It  sours  change  into  defiance.  During  his  re- 
the  temper,  and  diverts  the  ambition  of  ^ent  election  campaign  in  Western  Aus- 
men  from  their  higher  aims  to  petty  ^^alia,  Senator  Pearce  hinted  repeatedly 
mtrigue  and  jealousy.  We  cannot  be  ^t  impending  reforms  in  the  system  of 
arrogant  towards  Teutons,  Japanese  Australia's  defences.  Now  that  his 
and  Russians,  and  half  the  rest  of  the  p^rty  is  home  and  dry,  we  may  expect 
world  and  remain  amicable,  unassum-  ^^  ^le^^  ^^^^  about  these  reforms  before 
mg  fellow-citizens  in  our  own  camp.  i^^g.  That  they  can  only  be  in  the  direc- 
Jingos  frequently  fall  out  among  them-  ^Jq^  of  heavier  armaments,  is  beyond 
selves  That  is  the  little  safeguard  ^^^^^  It  is  possible  that  the  intema- 
Proyidence  has  put  in  for  the  protection  ^^^^^^  situation  demands  the  strengthen- 
of  the  world  But  look  at  it  which  ever  j^g  of  our  army  and  navy.  In  that  case 
way  you  will,  the  whole  thing  is  utterly  ^^  Australian  will  grudge  the  additional 
bad,  futile,  damnable  on  practical  and  burden  on  pocket  and  manhood.  But 
moral  grounds  and  totally  unworthy  of  ^^  s^all  be  wise  to  insist  on  ample  justi- 
Australian  ideals.  fication  for  every  such  reform,  lest  mili- 
Jingoism  and  its  concomitant,  mili-  tarism,  and  not  necessity,  force  it  upon 
tarism,  warp  the  judgment  of  the  best  us. 

of  men ;  in  their  false  light  reckless  Militarism  is  an  insidious  growth,  with 
bravado  becomes  heroism,  and  dignified  beginnings  so  gentle  and  innocuous-look- 
restraint  an  object  for  ridicule.  Take  ing,  that  it  is  hardly  noticed  before  it 
the  recent  exploits  of  the  Italian  adven-  has  a  strangle-hold  on  a  people.  And 
turer,  d'Annunzio.  With  its  sound  judg-  nowhere  do  the  roots  of  that  deadly  plant 
ment  unimpaired,  Australian  public  spread  so  quickly  as  in  the  congenial 
opinion  would  have  certainly  denounced  soil  of  jingoism.  The  two  nearly  always 
them  as  what  they  undoubtedly  were —  go  together.  If  we  would  avoid 
flagrant  breaches  of  international  law,  militarism,  we  had  better  eschew 
the  specific  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  jingoism.  German  militarism  will  have 
in  fact,  nothing  else  but  impudent  bri-  triumphed  after  all  if,  in  subduing  it, 
gandage.  However,  as  d'Annunzio  hap-  we  ourselves  should  become  converts  to 
pened  to  be  a  colonel,  as  his  supporters  jingoism. 

also  wear  uniform,  and  are  drawn  from  Let    us    be    patriotic    by    all    means; 

the  Italian  army,  and  as  the  whole  rob-  loyal,     whole-hearted,     enthusiastic    be- 

bery  was  sanctified  by  the  blessings  of  lievers  in  the  mission  of  the  British  Em- 

the   rabid  Italian   chauvinists,   our  own  pire.     But  let  us  beware  of  the  pitfall 

jingos  immediately  proceeded  to  applaud  of  jingoism,  the  exaggeration  of  which 

the    robber    for   his    pluck    and    alleged  makes  a  great  virtue  into  a  pestilential 

patriotism.  vice.                                                   M.R. 
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THE   CENSOR   AND    l.—By  henry  stead. 

« 

VIII.— The  Suppression  of  "  Stead's  War  Facts.*' 

In  March,   1918,  I  published  stead's  the  Censor  told  me  he  knew  nothing  at 

WAR  FACTS,  which  contained  much  of  the  all  about  it.     A  week  later,  in  reply  to 

information  given  during  the  war  in  the  letters  of  mine,  I  at  last  received  instruc- 

"  Catechism  "  in  stead's.    This  was  sup-  tions  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  copies  1 

plemented  with  maps,  and  a  few  special  had  on  hand.     Had  I  not  happened  to 

articles,  a  complete  Diary  of  the  War  see  the  notice  in  The  Gazette,  I  would 

being  also  added.    The  postal  regulations  have  gone   on   selling,   and  would  thus 

permit  of  the  sending  through  the  post  have  rendered  myself  liable  to  all  sorts 

of  books  printed  and  published  in  Aus-  of  penalties. 

tralia  at  a  special  rate,  viz.,  a  half-penny  Possibly  the  Defence  authorities  in- 
for  eight  ounces,  stead's  war  facts,  tentionally  refrained  from  communicat- 
however,  was  not  a  book  m  the  eyes  of  jn^  ^ith  me,  hoping  to  catch  me  tripping 
the  Postmaster-General,  despite  the  fact  as  they  did  no  end  of  unfortunate  aliens 
that  It  had  every  appearance  of  one,  and  jn  the  matter  of  letters  to  Germany.  It 
a  higher  rate  of  postage  was  demanded,  is  worth  recalling  that  circumstance,  as 
When  I  protested  against  this,  I  was  in-  it  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
formed  by  Mr.  Webster  that  as  there  methods  of  those  in  authority  when  deal- 
was  a  Diary  in  it,,  it  could  not  be  re-  ing  with  aliens.  During  the  early  part 
garded  as  a  book.  of  the  war  letters  might  be  sent  to  rela- 

Obviously  enough  "  Diary "  as  men-  tives  in  enemy  countries  in  the  care  of 

tioned   in    the    postal    regulation    meant  neutral  persons  providing  it  was  clearly 

a  calendar  with  blank  spaces  for  memor-  stated   on  the   envelope   that   the   letter 

anda,  not  a  chronological  diary  of  events,  enclosed  was  to  be  sent  on  to  an  enemy 

but,  of  course,  nothing  more  could  be  country.    That  method  was  officially  ap- 

done   in   the   matter.      Thus    early    did  proved,  and  was  adopted  by  those  who 

stead's    war    facts   encounter^  trouble,  had  relatives  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

This  regulation  naturally  did  not  affect  A   new    regulation    was    later   adopted, 

the  sale  at  all,  which  was  quite  good,  and  which  stated  that  the  full  address  of  the 

was     steadily    maintained     for    several  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  ultimately 

months.  to  go  must  also  be  given.    Unaware  of 

Then,  without  communicating  with  me  this  alteration,  many  people  continued  to 

in    any    way    whatever,    the    Defence  send  letters  as  before,  and  were  promptly 

authorities  suddenly  put  the  book  on  the  punished  for  their  failure  to  hear  about 

list  of  prohibited  publications.    I  did  not  the  new  regulation !     In  some  cases  the 

see  the  notice    in  The    Commonwealth  fine  was  as  much  as  £25,  and  the  mini- 

Gazette   until   the   following  day,   when  mum  cost  to  the  unfortunate  writer  of 

I  at  once  went  to  Parliament  House  to  the  letter  was  £6. 

get  some  questions  asked  about  it.  I  was  As  the  suppression  of  stead's  war 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  both  in  facts  was  due  to  quite  different  causes 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre-  than  was  the  suppression  of  other  books, 
sentatives  friends  of  mine  had  already  the  following  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
asked  for  information  in  the  matter,  ject  has  considerable  interest.  It  also 
which  information  could  not,  however,  explains  the  position,  and  shows  that,  in 
be  given,  as  none  of  the  Ministers  knew  order  to  escape,  having  to  make  com- 
anything  at  all  about  the  st^pression  of  pensation  for  loss  I  suffered— owing  to 
the  book.  Some,  indeed,  who  had  found  a  mistake  being  made  between  two  dis- 
it  useful,  were  exceedingly  astonished  to  tinct  books  which  were  assumed  to  be  ' 
learn  that  it  had  been  put  on  the  list,  the  same — the  Department  was  con- 
Later  the  information  was  given  that  strained  to  find  a  different  reason  for  the 
action  had  been  taken  "  at  the  request  of  suppression  than  that  it  had  at  first 
a  British  Ambassador  abroad."  Still,  I  given.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
had  no  word  from  the  Department,  and  that  I  am  fully  entitled  to  compensation 
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for  tlic  mistake  which  was  made,  but  I 
don't  see  myself  gettinfj  it. 

The    first    letter    was    addressed    to 
Senator  I'carce  as  follows: — 

18th  October,  1918. 
Dear  Sir. — 

In  the  Covimonzvcalth  Gazette,  dated  Thurs- 
day, October  17th,  I  find  a  notice  to  the  efifect 
that  you  liavc  declared  stead's  war  facts  a 
prohibited  publication.  I  should  be  much  ob- 
liged if  you  could  inform  me  why  this  was 
done.  I  notice  that  your  declaration  is  dated 
10th  October.  1918.  just  a  week  ago,  but  even 
yet  I  have  liad  no  communication  whatever 
from  the  Defence  Department  or  from  the 
Censor  in  the  matter. 

Not  knowing  anything  whatever  about  this 
prohibition,  which  apparently  came  into  force 
seven  days  ago,  I  have  continued  to  dispose 
of  copies.  Now,  of  course,  I  have  withdrawn 
the  book  from  sale,  and  await  some  instruc- 
tions in  the  matter. 

I  would  point  out  that  all  proofs  of  this 
book  were  submitted  to  the  Censor,  and  were 
duly  passed  by  him.  Not  only  so.  but  as  this 
volume  is  merely  a  reprint,  the  same  informa- 
tion had  been  passed  by  the  Censor  prior  to  its 
appearance  in  stead's  review,  so  that  it  has 
been  twice  approved  by  your  official  repre- 
sentative at  the  Censor's  office. 

The  volume  was  published  in  March  last, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  public  libraries, 
copies  were  sent  to  them.  I  also  sent  copies 
to  the  Governor-General,  the  Governors  of  the 
different  States,  and  other  distinguished 
friends,  who  expressed  themselves  as  very 
pleased  with  the  publication,  which  they  found 
exceedingh'  interesting. 

I  invariably  carry  out  the  Censor's  instruc- 
tions, a  fact  of  which  you  must  be  fully 
aware,  and  I  am  somewhat  amazed  that  no 
intimation  whatever  was  given  me  before  this 
declaration  was  made.  It  suggests  tliat  I  have 
not  conformed  with  some  of  your  regulations, 
and  that  is  particularly  annoying  to  me.  I 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  purchasing  the  paper,  setting  up,  and 
printing  such  a  volume,  had  I  not  had  your 
official  approval  thereof,  through  the  Censor. 

There  has  been  a  steady  sale  during  the 
last  six  months,  and  orders  are  constant.  I 
have  a  goodly  number  of  sheets  left  which, 
had  this  prohibition  not  been  announced,  would 
have  been  bound  up  and  sold  before  Christ- 
mas. These  sheets  represent  about  £200.  If 
they  are  to  be  destroyed.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,  in  view  of  your  previous  approval,  who 
is  going  to  bear  this  loss? 

Yours  faithfullj-, 

Henry  Stead. 

After  a  week's  delay.  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Trumble,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department : — 
No.  98.159.  24th  October.  1918. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  18th  October,  you 
are  informed  that  ste.\d's  war  facts  has  been 
declared  to  be  a  prohibited  publication,  be- 
cause of  a  complaint  received  from  a  British 
Ambassador  abroad  of  its  dangerous  tendency. 


The  prohibition  takes  effect  from  the  date 
of  notification  in  The  Gazette. 

You  are  required  to  destroy  all  sheets  of 
this  publication  now  in  your  possession,  and 
you  arc  not  entitled  to  any  compensation. 

In  my  answer.  I  made  a  very  reason- 
able suggestion: — 

28th  October,  1918, 

I  am  glad  to  have  some  communication  from 
you  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  pub- 
lication of  stead's  war  facts,  as  I  was  in 
considerable  doubt  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do 
in  the  matter.  As  I  explained  in  my  letter 
of  October  18th,  I  at  once  stopped  the  sale. 

I  presume  that  the  Department  has  been  in- 
formed which  particular  portion  of  the  text 
of  the  book  has  been  taken  exception  to  by 
the  Allied  Government.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  cut  out  this  section  from  the 
sheets  and  replace  it  with  something  else,  in- 
stead of  destroying  the  whole  of  the  sheets,  to 
the  majority  of  which  presumably  no  excep- 
tion is  taken? 

Mr.  Trumble's  answer  seemed  to  make 
further  protest  useless.     It  ran: — 

1st  November,  1918, 
No.  101,988. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  28th 
October,  relative  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
publication  of  stead's  war  facts,  I  have  to 
inform  j-ou  that  it  is  the  whole  publication 
that  is  objected  to.  and  the  suggestion  made 
by  you  for  cutting  out  sections  from  the  sheets 
is  not  approved. 

Meanwhile  I  learned  that  the  Depart- 
ment intended  sending  officers  to  make 
the  discovery  that  I  was  in  illegal  pos- 
session of  a  prohibited  publication,  I 
upset  this  little  scheme  by  sending  the 
books  down  to  Victoria  Barracks  with 
the  accompanying  note : — 

6th  November,  1918. 

Your  letter,  No.  101,988,  though  dated 
November  1st,  only  reached  me  by  post  this 
morning. 

I  note  that  my  suggestion  with  regard  to 
cutting  out  certain  sections  from  the  sheets 
of  the  publication,  stead's  war  facts,  is  not 
approved.  I  regret  this  ver}'  much,  because, 
as  already  pointed  out  in  previous  letters,  any 
profit  on  the  sale  of  this  publication  would 
come  from  the  last  few  hundred  copies  sold. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  original  letter  to  the 
Minister,  as  soon  as  I  was  aware  of  the 
notice  in  The  Gazette  I  stopped  the  sale  of 
this  book.  In  view  of  the  heavy  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  high  price  of  paper,  I  hope 
that  you  will  agree  to  allow  the  sheets  to  re- 
main undestroyed  until  after  the  war  is  over. 
I  might  then  possibly  be  able  to  make  some 
use  of  them  and  recoup  myself  for  the  outlay 
on  the  book,  which  would  never  have  been 
published  had  it  not  received  the  official  ap- 
proval of  your  Department. 

Pending  word  from  you  in  this  matter,  in 
order  to  conform  with  your  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  sheets,  I  am 
{Continued    on   page   229.) 
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Catechism  on  Current  Events. 


Q.— Was    the    Tsar's    Government    heavily 
in  debt  to  Britain? 

A. — The  borrowings  of  the  Tsar's 
Government  from  Britain  have  left  an 
outstanding  liability  of  £568,000,000. 

Q. — Is  Paderewski  a  Jew? 

A. — No.  He  is  a  Pole,  not  a  Jew. 
His  activities,  charitable  and  political, 
have  been  devoted  to  the  Polish  nation, 
not  to  the  Jews. 

Q. — Can  a  person  of  German  birth  be 
naturalised  at  the  present  time? 

A. — Only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Application  should  be  made  to 
the  Home  and  Territories  Department. 

Q. — If  the  wife  of  a  naturalised  alien  has 
not  herself  been  naturalised,  has  she 
any  civic  rights? 

A. — Yes.  She  acquires  the  nationality 
of  her  husband. 

Q. — When  will  it  be  possible  to  take  out 
an  effective  world-wide  patent? 

A. — Presumably  not  until  Peace  has 
been  ratified  in  all  countries. 

Q. — Does  the  prohibition  of  Turkish  im- 
migration into  Australia  apply  to  Ar- 
menians, Palestinians  and  other  late 
subjects  of  Turkey? 

A. — Yes ;  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  that  these  are  cases  de- 
serving of  exceptional  treatment. 

Q. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Dago? 

A. — It  is  a  sailors'  nickname  for  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
common  Spanish  name,  Diego  (James). 
In  the  United  States,  "  Dago,"  gener- 
ally means  an  Italian  labourer.  In  Aus- 
tralasia the  term  is  often  applied  to  any 
foreigner. 

Q. — Is  the  Japanese  Government  success- 
ful in  its  policy  of  suppressing  labour 
unionism? 

A. — A  recent  number  of  The  Japan 
Chronicle  states  that,  in  spite  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's prohibition,  the  organisation  of 
unions  is  proceeding  rapidly.  There  have 
been  many  big  strikes.  Shipping  and 
dockyard  workers,  engineers  and  metal 
workers,  and  printers  have  been  out  far 
considerable  periods. 


Q.— Is  the  Persian  oil  venture  of  the  British 
Government  proving  profitable? 

A. — Exceedingly.  For  the  year  ended 
March,  1919,  there  was  a  clear  profit  of 
i2,010,S0o.  In  1916  the  profit  was 
only  £135,036.  The  British  Government 
has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  concern. 
The  capital  invested  was  £7,400,000,  so 
that  the  profit  was  at  the  rate  of  27  per 
cent.  Recently  the  capital  has  been  in- 
creased to  £20,000,000,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  its  full  proportion  of  the 
new  shares. 

Q.— Is  Australia  forbidden  to  fortify  the 
islands  placed  under  her  rule  by  man- 
date of  the  League  of  Nations? 

A. — The  restrictions  upon  x\ustralia 
are  the  same  as  upon  Japan  and  other 
mandatory  Governments.  Article  III. 
of  the  model  mandate  adopted  by  the 
Allies'  Council  reads :  "  The  military 
training  of  the  natives,  otherwise  than 
far  purposes  of  internal  police  and  the 
local  defence  of  the  territory,  shall  be 
prohibited.  Furthermore,  no  military 
or  naval  bases  shall  be  established,  or 
fortifications  erected  to  the  territory." 

Q. — Is  forced  labour  to  be  permitted  in  the 
islands  held  under  mandates? 

A. — Forced  labour  is  permitted  for 
"  essential  public  wcrks  and  services," 
provided  that  "  adequate  remuneration  " 
is  paid.  Thus  the  mandatary  Govern- 
ment is  given  very  wide  powers  to  com- 
pel unwilling  natives  to  work  on  roads, 
bridges,  railways,  etc.  The  term  "  forced 
labour,"  does  not  apply  to  indenture, 
upon  which  there  are  no  restrictions  un- 
der the  mandates. 

Q.— Has  America  advanced  great  sums  to 
Allies  since  the  Armistice? 

A. — Up  to  June  last  she  made  very  heavy 
advances,  but  since  then,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  London  bank,  her  credits 
have  virtually  ceased.  To  this  cause 
the  bank  assigns  the  depreciation  of  the 
currencies  of  importing  countries.  Be- 
tween April,  1917,  and  June,  1919, 
America  granted  the  Allies  credits  to  the 
total  of  £1,819,000,000,  and  sent  them 
goods  worth  £1.725,000,000.  Mr.  Glass, 
United  States  Treasurer,  states  that  her 
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advances  to  various  European  countries 
since  the  Armistice  amount  to  i800,000,- 
000. 

Q. — Are  there  many  ex-service  men  unem- 
ployed in  Britain? 

A. — Field-Marshal  Haig  stated  the 
number  on  Armistice  Day  as  about 
400,000,  including  20,000  ex-officers. 
These  were  the  numbers  actually  on  the 
Government  registers  as  requiring  em- 
ployment. Dorubtless  there  were  others 
besides.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  appealed  to 
employers  to  try  to  employ  these  ex-ser- 
vice men.  He  made  a  special  appeal  on 
behalf  of  men  partly  disabled.  Over  5000 
employers  had  agreed  to  have  at  least 
5  per  cent,  of  their  staffs  composed  of 
such  men,  but  he  asked  that  many  more 
should  make  similar  provision. 

Q.— How  is  it  that  Lord  Astor  could  not 
retain  his  seat  in  the  Commons,  whilst 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  a  member  of  that 
House? 

A. — Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  his  bro- 
ther. Lord  Hugh,  are  sons  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  younger 
sons  of  Marquises  are  given  the  cour- 
tesy title  of  Lord,  but  have  not  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Major 
Astor  was  the  son  of  the  well-known 
American  millionaire,  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  who  became  a  naturalised  Eng- 
lishman, and  was  elev>ited  to  the  Peer- 
age as  Viscount  Astor.  As  his  eldest 
son.  Major  Astor  succeeded  to  the  title, 
and  cannot  divesf  himself  of  it. 

Q.— Was  the  lottery  loan  proposal  accepted 
by   the    British    Parliament? 

A. — No.  The  scheme  was  strongly 
advocated,  especially  by  the  Northcliffe 
papers,  and  by  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley. 
The  Government  was  believed  to  favour 
it.  But  wjien  Mr.  Bottomley  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  to  approve  the 
scheme,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  primarily  because  of  the 
strong  feeling  in  the  country  against  the 
lottery.  Protests  had  been  raised  by 
leading  financiers,  as  well  as  by  Labour 
organisations.  Liberal  papers,  and  the 
churches.  The  House  rejected  the  pro- 
posal by  276  votes  to  84. 

Q.— What  is  the  nationality  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary? 

A. — They  are,  of  course,  British,  and 
both  were  bom  in  Britain.    King  George 


is  mainly  of  continental  extraction,  his 
mother,  Queen  Alexandra  having  been 
a  Danish  princess,  while  his  paternal 
grandfather,  the  Prince  Consort,  was 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and 
his  grandmother,  Queen  Victoria,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  German  princess,  and 
granddaughter,  on  her  father's  side,  of 
George  IIL  Queen  Mary,  who  was 
born  at  Kensington  Palace  in  1867,  was 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teck  (Ger- 
many), and  her  mother  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  George  UL 

Q.— Were  the   German   Churches  in   Brazil 
closed  during  the  war? 

A. — When  Brazil  declared  war  against 
Germany,  the  Lutheran  schools  appear 
to  have  been  closed,  and  public  worship 
in  German  was  prohibited.  Young  theo- 
logians who  had  been  trained  in  the 
United  States  for  work  in  Brazil  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  that  country,  al- 
though no  restrictions  whatever  were 
placed  on  their  training  in  Am.erica. 
Presumably  the  whole  question  of  Ger- 
man migration,  and  the  position  of  Ger- 
man nationals  in  Brazil,  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
in  the  near  future.  The  matter  is  some- 
what complicated  owing  to  the  fact  that 
great  numbers  of  German  settlers  dwell 
in  the  provinces  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

Q.— What  is  the  cost  of  collecting  the  Com- 
monwealth  Income  tax? 

A. — A  very  rough  estimate  would  be 
i225.000.  The  Financial  Statement  does 
not  include  separate  accounts  of  the  cost 
of  the  various  taxes,  but,  if  we  estimate 
that  the  income  tax  collection  is  respon- 
sible for  two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Taxation  office,  and  one-third  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Treasury  for  staff  work, 
printing,  etc.,  we  get  approximately  the' 
above  figure.  It  is  notable  that  the  total 
of  salaries  in  the  Taxation  Office  has 
nearly  trebled  in  the  past  three  years, 
thus:  1917-18,  £77.806;  1918-19, 
£107.998;  1919-20  (estimate),  £193.315. 
The  revenue  from  income  tax  in  these 
three  years  has  been:  £7.385.514; 
£10.376,382;  and  £10,500,000  (esti- 
mated). 

Q.— What  is   Mr.    Llovd   G<>orge's  attitude 
to  the   Channel  Tunnel  scheme? 

A. — In  reply  to  a  deputation  which  re- 
cently waited  on  him,  to  urge  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  tunnel,  Mr.  George  said: —  severely   punished,   regardless   of   their 

"  We  should  like  our  military  and  naval  guilt  or  innocence. 

advisers  to  examine  a  little  more  defin-  «  _,-  .*  ».,,.  ^^.t  th.  »i.  «•  -^-i— 

•■  t        1    .  iu     J  e  ^' — '*  "  "*'•  *•'**  *"•  •■'•  Of  vodka  as  a 

itely  what  are  the  dangers  of  a  surprise  state  monopoly  has  been  resumed  in 

attack.       We     dare     not     take     risks."  Russia  under  the  Boisheviki? 

Brigadier-General  Surtees,  a  member  of         A.— A  report  to  that  effect  has  been 

the  deputation,  said  that,  in  case  of  dan-  published  throughout  the  world.     A  de- 

ger,    the    tunnel    could    be    flooded,    or  nial  was  published  in  New  York  in  these 

blown  up  by  the  touching  of  a  button,  words :    "  No  alcoholic  liquors  are  manu- 

but  the  Prime   Mmister  said  the  Gov-  factured  in  Soviet  Russia,  or  have  been 

ernment  would  not  undertake  the  respon-  manufactured  since  the  establishment  of 

sibihty  without  further  inquiry  by  mili-  the  Soviet  rule,  except  illicit  manufac- 

tary  men.     Sir  Arthur   Fell,   chairman  ture,  which  is  sternly  prosecuted  by  the 

of  the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee,  said :  Soviet  Government.     Not  a  single  cent 

"  It  is  depressing  to  be  told  that  you  are  of  taxes  on  manufacture  of  liquors  has 

still   going   to   inquire   into   the   subject  been  paid  into  the  Soviet  treasury.   The 

after  all  these  years."  only  territory  in  Russia  where  alcoholic 

-      „  ,  -J  -  .    .  drinks  are  manufactured  is  the  territory 

Q.— Germany's  rapid  progress  in  agricul-  rnnfrr^l1^r^  K„  A^rr^Voi  irr.u^u^\    ^       u 

tural   production   was   largely   due  to  controlled  by  Admiral  Koltchak,  to  whom 

the  use  of  nitrogen  products.    Can  she  the  '  civilised  world  '  is  now  extending 

obtain  these  now?  support."    This  statement  is  signed,  "  S. 

A.— Germany  is  in  a  better  position  Nuorteva."    We  do  not  know  with  what 

than   ever  in  this   regard.     During  the  authority    he    speaks.       British    papers, 

war   her    Government    invested    several  "owever,  confirmed  his  report  as  to  the 

hundred  millions  of  marks  in  new  nitro-  revival  of  the  vodka  traffic  in  the  terri- 

gen  works,  and  the  country  is  now  able  ^^ry  controlled  by  Koltchak. 

to   produce    abooit   500,000   metric   tons  Q.— Is  the  employment  of  Asiatic  crews  on 
of  nitrogen  annuallv,  while  the  domestic  British  ships  checked   by  the   Aliens 

consumption  is  estimated  at  225,000  tons  Sflii-I^n^V?^  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^''^   ^'■'*'^'* 

1         D  •       ^     i-u  r-  1    J  Parliament? 

only.     Prior  to  the  war  Germany  had  a      -m        t-u  i        i      ,• 

been   importing   about   one-half    of    the         ^T.^',   The  matter  was  keenly  dis- 

amount  needed  in  the  form  of  Chile  salt-  S"'?^^'"  *^^  "^f^^^^  "^^  *^?  ^/"-  ^^  ^^^ 
petre.  The  imports  of  saltpetre  aver-  decided  not  only  to  pei-mit  the  employ- 
aged  750,000  tons,  representing  116,000  "J^"^,  ■  CT^'"^^'  ^^^^J"^^  ^o^"  ""^^^ 
tons  of  nitrogen.  Now  Germany  should  the. British  flag  or  n9)t,  but  also  to  con- 
have  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  pro-  f'""^^  the  specially  low  wage  rates  al- 
ducts  for  exportation.  ^°^^^  °"  Eastern  shipping  on  account  of 

the  employment  of  Asiatics.     A  strong 
Q.— Were  the  methods  used  to  suppress  the  Protest  was  made  by  Mr.  Havelock  Wil- 
recent   risings   in   India   unjustifiably  scni,   wKb   is   secretary  of  the   Seamen's 
brutal?  Union.    "  We  want  no  class  or  race  ex- 
A.— The  slaughter  of  about  300  people  eluded     from     employment    on     British 
at  Amritsar  is  by  far  the  worst  instance,  ships,"  he  explained,  "  but  we  say  that 
In  some  other  cases  also  the  policy  of  aliens  should  not  be  brought  in  at  rates 
"  frightfulness  "  was  followed.     For  in-  of  pay  that  lower  the  standard  of  living, 
stance,  Colonel  Macrae  admitted  to  the  Pay  them   a   living  wage   instead   of   a 
investigating    committee      that    he    had  sweated  one,  and  then  you  need  not  in- 
had    "  some    six  "    school-boys  publicly  terfere  with  the  mobility  of  labour."    He 
flogged,      without      any      evidence      of  called    for   a    division    on    the    question, 
their      guilt.      He    "understood"    that  The  result  was  a  vote  of  321  to  53  in 
some      school-boys      had      taken      part  favour  of  allowing  the  ship-owners  to 
in    a    riot    at    Kasur ;    so    he    picked  continue  the  low  wages  to  Asiatics, 
some      of      the      biggest      at      random,  Q.— Was  Mr,  Lloyd  George  responsible  for 
and  had  th^m  whipped,  in  the  presence  the  phrase,  "  War  to  end  war."  in  con- 
of  others.     So  also  the  people  on  whose             "«c*'°"  «"*''  *he  European  conflict? 
houses /anti-riot  notices  were  published         A. — Probably  no  statesman  used  this 
were  warned  that,  if  any  damage  were  expression  so   frequently  as  the  British 
done    to    the    notices,    they    would    be  Prime  Minister.    He  spoke  of  the  "  war 
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to  end  war,"  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen times  in  public  utterances,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Philip  Snowden. 

Q. — Please  give  particulars  of  recent  acces- 
sions to  the  British  peerage  from  the 
ranks  of  traders. 

A. — The    following  is   an   incomplete 
list  of   the   traders   and   manufacturers 
appointed  to  the  peerage  between  De- 
cember Gth,  191G,  and  June  1st,  1919: 
— Viscount    Cowdray    was    one   of    the 
Pearson    family   of    wholesale    grocers 
and  oil  financiers.     Viscount  Devonport 
was   Sir   H.   Kearley,  tea  trader;   Vis- 
count Northcliffe  and  his  brother,  Vis- 
count Rothermere,  may  be  called  com- 
mercial men,  being  great  newspaper  pro- 
prietors.    Viscount    Rhondda    was    fin-' 
ancially     interested     in     coal,    shipping, 
patent   medicines  and  printing.      Baron 
Colwyn  was  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith,  a  direc- 
tor of  rubber,  cotton,  coal  and  banking 
concerns.  Baron  Doverdale  was  a  paper 
manufacturer  and  banker.     Two  of  the 
Dewar    family   of   whisky   distillers   be- 
came barons,  one  in  his  own  name,  and 
the  other  as   Baron   Forteviot.      Baron 
Leverhulme   was   the  great   soap-manu- 
facturer of   Port    Sunlight  and  promo- 
ter of  a  world-wide  combine  for  chemi- 
cal works.     Baron  Atholstan  was  Hugh 
Graham,    Canadian    newspaper    owner. 
Baron  Cawley  was  interested  in  bleach- 
ing mills;  Baron  Glanely  (W.  J.  Tatem) 
in    ships;    Baron    Glenarthur    (M.    Ar- 
thur)    in    coal    and    iron.      Among  the 
55  appointments  made  in  the  time  named 
very  many  were  given  to  lawyers  and 
politicians,    and    a    comparatively    large 
number  to   the   sons   of   the   hereditary 
nobility    and    soldier    families.       Up   to 
the  middle  of  last  year  the  only  one  of 
the     naval    and    military     men     distin- 
guished in  the  late  war  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  was  Viscount  Jel- 
lico,   though   several    others   have   since 
received  the   royal   favour. 

Q,— Is  it  likely  that  poor  German  and 
Austrian  workers  in  Australia  will  be 
deprived  of  their  small  savings  under 
the  Peace  Treaty? 

A. — It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such 
small  holdings  will  be  interfered  with 
in  any  way;  even  if  they  were  taken  in 
order  to  meet  debts  owed  to  Australians 
by  Germans,  the  German  Government 
has  undertaken  to  provide  compensa- 
tion. The  Australian  Government  has 
rot  am^nunced  the  details  of  its  policy, 


but  it  is  expected  that  the  property  in 
Australia  owned  by  Germans  not  now 
residing  here  will  be  liquidated;  that 
the  amounts  thus  obtained  will  be 
placed  to  Germany's  credit  in  the  Clear- 
ing House;  that  the  total  thus  obtained 
will  be  considerably  more  than  the 
total  that  the  Clearing  House  will  have 
to  pay  out  on  account  of  German  debts 
to  Australians;  that  the  balance  will  be 
credited  to  Germany  as  part  of  her  re- 
paration payments.  Those  Germans 
whose  property  is  liquidated  in  this 
manner  will  have  a  claim  against  the 
German  Government  for  its  value.  The 
Australian  Government  has  allowed  de- 
parting Germans  to  take  away  £50  be- 
sides a  limited  amount  of  personal  lug- 
gage. Though  this  amount  is  very 
meagre,  it  indicates  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  intend  to  take  quite  the 
"  uttermost  farthing  "  from  the  poor. 

Q.^— Are  Australians  obliged  to  make  a  re- 
turn of  any  property  they  own  in  Ger- 
many? 

A. — Under  the  Peace  Treaty  they  are 
not  required  to  make  such  a  return, 
though  they  would  naturally  give  de- 
tails in  case  they  should  have  any  claim 
to  bring  against  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  property  held  in  Ger- 
many. It  may  be  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment will  ask  for  a  return  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  but  that  is  doubtful. 

Q. — Is  it  legal  to  send  money  to  Germany 
for  investment  at  present  so  as  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  cheap  exchange  for 
the  mark? 

A. — Remittances  of  money  to  Ger- 
man subjects  are  apparently  still  for- 
bidden under  the  War  Precautions  Act, 
which  remains  in  force  till  three  months 
after  Peace  shall  have  been  proclaimed. 
(It  has  not  been  proclaimed  yet.)  There 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  but  the  authori- 
ties consider  that  the  prohibition  still 
applies. 

Q.— Is  it  possible  for  the  Commonwealth 
authorities  to  prevent  indirect  remit- 
tances to  Germany? 

A. — It  is  palpably  easy  for  anyone 
wishing  to  evade  the  restriction  to  buy 
German  marks  at  pleasure  .through  a 
neutral  country.  The  mark  is  worth 
about  a  penny  now.  whereas  its  normal 
value  is  a  shilling.  Investors  hope  for  a 
rapid  rise. 
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AN   AUSTRIAN   STATESMAN   ON  THE  WAR.* 


Count  Czernin  has  two  advantages 
over  the  other  statesmen  and  comman- 
ders who  have  pubHshed  their  personal 
records  of  the  war.  He  writes  remark- 
ably well,  and  he  has  no  motive  to  dis- 
tort the  truth.  Even  in  a  mediocre  and 
evidently  hasty  translation  it  is  obvious 
that  he  has  the  gift  of  clear  and  vigor- 
ous expression,  while  of  the  personali- 
ties who  interested  him  (the  Kaiser,  the 
murdered  Archduke,  Tisza,  and  Luden- 
dorff)  he  can  draw  living  and  sharply- 
outlined  portraits.  His  fault  is  diffuse- 
ness  and  repetition,  but  it  cannot  spoil 
an  eminently  readable  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  book  is  not  a 
speech  from  the  dock.  The  main  object 
of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Ludendorff,  and 
Tirpitz  is  to  defend  themselves  before 
history  and  their  very  critical  contem- 
poraries. Czernin,  however,  had  no 
share  of  the  responsibility  either  for  the 
outbreak  or  the  termination  of  the  war. 
He  was  a  Minister  in  a  Balkan  capital 
when  it  began,  and  he  had  been  dis- 
missed before  the  bitter  end.  He  be- 
longed to  a  group  which  stood  in  sharp 
opposition  to  the  war-makers  of  1914, 
and  all  that  he  .says  about  the  origin  of 
the  war  reads  like  the  verdict  of  a  de- 
tached but  exceptionally  well-informed 
observer.  A  sharp  critic  of  policies  with 
which  he  disagrees,  he  is  none  the  less 
commendably  charitable  in  his  verdicts 
upon  men.  On  Tisza,  for  example,  who 
was  in  many  ways  his  antithesis,  and  in 
some  large  matters  his  chief  antagonist, 
he  passes  a  fine,  though  discriminating, 
eulogy.  He  knew  this  world  from  with- 
in, knew  it  as  only  a  man  can  know  a 
society  with  which  he  must  struggle 
daily.  It  is  a  valuable  corrective  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  war-time 
that  we  should  bfe  able  to  read  this  esti- 
mate of  our  enemies  by  a  man  who  re- 

*"  In  the  World  War."  By  Count  Otto  von 
Czernin.  English  Translation.  (Cassell. 
25s.) 


tained  his  personal  respect  even  for  the 
leaders  of  the  German  war-party  against 
whom  he  led  an  incessant  losing  battle. 

There  are  no  fine  shades,  no  subtle- 
ties, and  no  revelations  in  Count  Czer- 
nin's  reading  of  the  war.  He  stands 
equally  far  from  the  propagandist  sim- 
plifications current  on  both  sides,  and 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  he 
has  to  say  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  —  "  an  inevitable  tragedy." 
Though  he  had  seen  the  German  mili- 
tary party  at  its  worst  during  his  efforts 
to  promote  a  peace  of  understanding  in 
1917,  he  acquits  not  only  the  Chancellor, 
but  the  Kaiser  also,  of  any  desire  to 
bring  about  a  world  war.  The  bully- 
ing, sabre-rattling  speeches  of  the  Em- 
peror were,  he  thinks,  inspired  by  the 
fatuous  calculation  that  he  could  thus 
prevent  "  the  many  envious  eneinies  of 
his  Empire "  from  attacking  it.  He 
wanted  certainly  "  a  place  in  the  sun," 
but  not  world-dominion,  and  his  ideal 
would  have  been  a  division  of  power 
with  the  British  Empire.  He  blundered 
and  stumbled  into  the  war,  and  no  one, 
so  Czernin  argues,  really  had  a  guilty 
wish  to  bring  it  about,  except  the  Rus- 
sian military  clique  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas.  The  German  Ambas- 
sador Tchirschky.  who  had  a  habit  of 
acting  for  himself,  was  the  chief  mis- 
chief-maker in  Vienna,  but  even  Berch- 
told,  though  he  committed  every  pos- 
sible incompetence,  hoped  rather  for  a 
diplomatic  victory  than  for  war.  These 
are  impressions  rather  than  close  argu- 
ments, but  they  deserve  attention,  for 
they  come  from  an  honest  and  deeply 
pacific  mind. 

The  more  important  half  of  the  book 
is  occupied  with  the  failure  of  the  many 
eflforts  to  bring  about  "  a  peace  of  un- 
derstanding." No  one  in  Europe  has  a 
better  record  in  that  matter  than  Count 
Czernin,  and  most  of  what  he  did  or 
tried  to  do  was  done  in  broad  daylight. 
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His  verdict  on  it  all  is  fatalistic.  The  finally  to  Poland.  The  Entente  had  re- 
war  was  a  torrent,  which  swept  along  solved  on  the  dismemberment  of  the 
by  its  own  momentum,  when  once  it  Dual  Monarchy  and,  though  Count 
was  let  loose,  and  no  single  statesman  Czernin  thinks  there  were  moments 
could  have  arrested  it.  On  the  one  when  London  and  Paris  regretted  their 
hand.  Count  Czernin  is  convinced  that  promises  to  Rome,  Italy  was  never  will- 
the  Entente  was  immovably  resolved,  ing  to  modify  her  claims.  The  result 
at  all  events  after  Messis.  Lloyd  George  was  (as  some  of  us  saw  clearly  enough) 
and  Clemenceau  came  to  power,  to  de-  that  Austria  was  tied  fatally  and  irre- 
stroy  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  he  vocably  to  a  partner  whom  she  could 
is  equally  sure  that  nothing  could  have  not  move  to  moderation.  She  might, 
induced  the  German  military  leaders,  Count  Czernin  argues,  have  separated 
while  they  remained  in  the  saddle,  to  herself  from  Berlin  in  the  last  resort, 
abandon  their  plans  of  conquest.  Foch  without  dishonour,  on  the  ground  that 
and  Ludendorff  are,  he  thinks,  as  "  like  the  German  war  aims  went  much  be- 
as  two  peas."  It  was  this  sense  which  yond  mere  defence  and  the  status  quo. 
each  side  had  of  the  stiff  will  of  the  But  the  result  would  only  have  been  her 
other  for  victory  which  made  any  ac-  own  destruction.  In  the  first  place,  her 
commodation  impossible.  As  for  the  armies  were  inextricably  mixed  with 
Kaiser,  he  was,  from  the  day  war  those  of  Germany  on  the  Eastern  Front 
broke  out,  "  the  prisoner  of  his  gene-  and  their  disentanglement  would  have 
rals."  meant  anarchy  at  the  least.  Secondly, 
Count  Czernin  tells  us  for  the  first  Berlin  would  certainly  have  made  war 
time  quite  fully  what  his  own  plans  on  Vienna.  Thirdly  (and  this  is  the 
were.  He  believed  very  ardently  in  convincing  reason),  even  had  Vienna 
disarmament — but  in  disarmament  all  laid  down  its  arms  in  a  separate  peace, 
round.  He  was  prepared  to  pay  some-  the  debt  to  Italy  and  other  minor  allies 
thing  in  territory  for  peace,  and  to  must  still  have  been  paid.  In  short,  a 
make  any  "  endurable  "  concessions,  separate  peace  would  have  been  "suicide 
His  scheme  was  (1)  that  Germany  from  the  fear-trf  death."  Count  Czer- 
should  cede  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  nin  recognises  two  deeds  which  drove 
(2)  that  she  should  find  compensation  the  war  to  its  fatally  uncompromising 
in  a  Poland  linked  to  her  by  a  "  per-  end.  One  was  the  German  invasion  of 
sonai  union,"  and  (3)  that  Austria  Belgium.  The  other  was  the  secret 
should  contribute  her  share  to  the  gene-  treaty  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Ed- 
ral  loss  by  ceding  Galicia  to  a  reconsti-  ward  Grey  negotiated  with  Italy.  So 
tuted  Poland.  He  had  dared  to  propose  long  as  that  treaty  and  its  sequels  stood 
this  solution  to  the  Kaiser,  and  it  was  intact  and  governed  the  policy  of  the 
not  at  once  rejected.  The  Kaiser,  for  Entente,  the  war  could  end  only  in  the 
his  part,  might  have  accepted  it,  but  in  absolute  victory  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  end  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  As  for  Mr.  Wilson,  his  efforts  in  the 
the  German  people  would  never  have  Count's  opinion,  were  doomed  to  failure 
tolerated  this  settlement  or  forgiven  a  since  he  gave  his  unlimited  aid  to  the 
dynasty  which  made  it.  What  people  Entente  without  requiring  the  revision 
in  their  case,  with  their  armies  every-  of  these  treaties. 

where  "  deep  in  enemy  territory,"  Count  Czernin,  though  he  writes  with 
would  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  it?  a  free,  descriptive  pen  even  of  the  Em- 
It  is  evident  that  Austria-Hungary,  perors  whom  he  served,  is,  on  the  whole', 
in  spite  of  Count  Czernin's  incessant  a  discreet  historian.  He  tells  us  little 
and  courageous  struggles,  was  never  in  that  was  not  already  known.  Indeed, 
a  position  to  impose  peace  upon  her  almost  the  only  exception  is  his  record 
ally.  There  hung  over  her  head  of  what  was,  apparently,  an  attempt  by 
throughout  the  war  the  doom  pro-  the  Tsar's  Government  to  discuss  a 
riounced  upon  her  in  the  Pact  of  Lon-  separate  peace  on  the  eve  of  the  revolu- 
don.  To  give  up  Trieste  and  the  tion.  The  Tsar  abdicated  before  things 
purely  German  regions  of  the  Tyrol  had  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  taking 
meant  ruin,  and  these  promises  to  Italy  soundings.  There  have  been  rumours 
were  soon  completed  by  equally  fatal  of  these  overtures  before;  Count  Czer- 
concessions  to.  Roumania,   Serbia,    and  nin's  disclosure,  vague  and  brief  though 
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it  is,  is  evidently  trustworthy,  but 
whether  the  Tsar  himself  was  involved, 
or  only  his  ministers,  we  cannot  say, 
and  the  Count  himself  had  no  informa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  readable  chapter  in 
the  book  is  the  sketch  of  the  murdered 
Archduke,  who  was,  of  course.  Count 
Czernin's  patron  in  politics.  He  rr;ust 
have  been  a  man  with  a  warped  but 
powerful  mind,  who  hated  more  often 
than  he  loved.  He  tended  to  megalo- 
mania in  a  degree  that  was  scarcely  nor- 
mal if  it  was  still  sane.  His  plans  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy on  a  federal  basis  were  certainly 
the  only  means  by  which  it  might  have 
been  saved.  Count  Czernin  has  few  il- 
lusions about  the  result  even  if  the  Arch- 
duke had  lived  and  if  the  war  had  been 
avoided.  Austria-Hungary,  he  thinks, 
would  still  have  broken  up,  though  by 
some  less  ruinous  process.  The  Arch- 
duke had  the  will  to  force  his  project, 
but  in  spite  of  his  keen  political  instinct, 
he  lacked  tact  and  geniality,  despised 
popularitv,  and  almost  courted  enmity. 
He  could  never  have  broken  Magyar 
opposition  without  a  civil  war.     There 


stands  out  from  these  pages  the  almost 
heroic,  if  sinister,  figure  of  Count  Tisza 
— adamantine  in  its  strength,  unbend- 
ingly loyal  and  courageous,  a  pure  pat- 
riot, but  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
simple   Magyar  squire; 

For  Czernin,  who  had  struggled 
as  hard  as  any  man  for  a  federal 
Austria-Hungary,  the  question  seemed 
in  the  end  insoluble.  "  Austria's  watch," 
he  writes,  and  prints  the  sentence  in 
italics,  "  had  run  down." 

The  book  ends  in  gloom  and  without 
a  hint  of  a  constructive  proposal.  Czer- 
nin refuses  to  believe  that  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  and  St.  Germain  can  last,  but 
he  gives  no  hint  of  the  steps  by  which 
we  may  struggle  towards  a  more  rea- 
sonable world.  This  apostle  of  sanity 
and  conciliation,  who  had  seen  all  his 
efforts  frustrated  by  the  incurable  vio- 
lence of  allies  and  enemies  alike,  has 
emerged  beaten  and  resourceless  from 
the  struggle.  A  singularly  sane  and 
fair-minded  book.  Nothing  has  been 
written  by  any  actor  in  the  war  at  once 
so  readable,  so  informing,  and  so  just. 

W.H.M. 


THE  MASK. 


The  Mask,  by  Mr.  John  Cournos, 
which  Messrs.  Methuen  have  recently 
published  (6/-  net)  is  a  first  novel. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  small  boy,  a  Rus- 
sian-Jew by  birth,  first  of  all  in  Russia 
and  subsequently  as  an  immigrant  in 
America.  Its  method  is  what  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Russian  method.  Its 
aim,  that  is  to  say,  is  not  so  much  to 
produce  a  completed  and  rounded  work 
of  art,  as  to  convey  the  story  of  an 
individual  in  his  struggles  with,  and  re- 
actions from,  the  world  around  him.  It 
does  not  despise  loose  ends  and  desul- 
tory experiences.  Its  method  is  rather 
that  of  biography  than  of  the  novel 
as  the  French,  at  any  rate,  understand 
it.  The  book  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  extremely  vivid  sketches,  some  of 
which  in  themselves  are  things  of  real 
and  deep  beauty,  but  the  sketches  are 
held  together  admirably  to  perform 
their  proper  function.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  subsidiary  characters. 

To  take  one  instance:  there  is  a  long 
digression  in  which  the  early  boyhood  of 


the  hero's  stepfather  is  told.  We  learn 
of  his  life  amongst  a  mystical  Jewish 
sect  in  Poland,  of  how  he  wandered 
about  from  one  village  to  another,  ask- 
ing questions  in  the  synagogue,  and 
everywhere  being  met  with  kindness 
and  respect  because  of  his  interest  in 
holy  matters.  Yet  all  this,  desultory  as 
it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface,  gives 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  could 
do  the  half -mystical  world  which  influ- 
enced the  boy's  childhood. 

The  scenes  in  America  are  wonder- 
fully drawn.  The  feelings  of  this  queer 
little  group  of  aliens  settling  down  in 
Western  civilisation  are  suggested  so 
vividly  that  one  realises  more  clearly 
the  real  problem  of  emigration  than  one 
has  done  before.  But  one's  mind  again 
is  also  full  of  innumerable  little  vivid 
scenes — scenes  where  one  sees  the  small 
boy  at  school,  selling  newspapers  on 
the  streets,  getting  his  first  queer 
glimpses  of  night  life — and  through  all 
these  scenes  the  character  of  the  boy  is 
gradually  revealing  itself. 
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Acrostic  Competitions 

RESULT  OF  FIRST  COMPETITION 

FIRST    PRIZE— £5   5s. 

Miss  C.  MUSGRAVE,  76  Bendigo  St.,  Burnley,  Vic.  (38  Marks) 

SECOND    PRIZE— dE3   3s. 

Miss  N.  McKELLAR,  "  Woodlea,"  Kyneton,  Vic.  (36  Marks) 

THIRD    PRIZE-iEl    Is. 

Bdrs.  E.  SLATER,  "  Inglewood,"  Tennyson  St.,  Sandringham,  Vic.  (35  Marks) 
,  (Possible  Marks— 45.) 


Other  Competitors  secured  the  following 
marks : — 

30  to  34. — Cafren,  Ascog",  Omega,  Bon- 
oxo,  Borgia,  Tartan,  Arto,  Amon,  Q.E.F., 
Petya,  Ajax,  Ronomo,  Curate,  Alpha,  Pink, 
Marma,  Steady,  Rotor,  Oakhurst,  Kitty, 
Puella,  Marcus,  Rhei,  Smoke. 

25  to  29.— Primer,  Elbee,  Notsha,  Jonah, 
Abacus,  Trebla,  Mares,  Warre,  Lugh, 
Echo,  Mignon,  Diveno,  Imaryc,  Steady, 
Leslal,  Sorca,  Dixie,  Negro,  Sap,  Junkel, 
Stead,  Epping,  Efneld,  Minkie,  Akros, 
Cooee,  Hesket,  Tjryan,  Yam,  Siveb,  Pen- 
see,  Gumnut,  Mujer,  Cretia,  Onden,  Metal, 
Yiddah,  Bett,  Sydkyd,  Arbee,  Omes, 
Wattle,  Love,  Vasco,  Betty,  Vashti,  Marie, 
Davius,  Roegan,  Plato,  Unit,  Batlow,  Ra- 
mon, Barong,  Folia,  Moulia,  Snare, 
Terese,  Geza,  Limrik,  Ackney,  Barmac, 
Peanut,  Apex,  Patt,  Pax,  Arran,  Snooks, 
Jeebee,  Snowy,  Edenak,  Galba,  Nomen, 
Aero,  Kosmos,  Sphinx,  Anoroc,  Verity, 
Totara,  Willow,  Rix,  Eralc,  Fiji,  Luck, 
Bindah,  Rhodos,  EUana,  Merci,  Fagus, 
Rapsah,  Solvol,  Emot,  Mashey.  Garde, 
Nyria,  Mortar,  Conor,  Nesbit,  Eli,  Ran- 
dom, Ajax,  Artea,  Pops,  Tamba,  Otago, 
Jordan,  Allad,  Aosta,  Neod,  Sugra,  Warn. 

20  to  24.— Clerk,  Coburg,  Eureka,  Dicto. 
Homo,  Gasjoc,  Manly,  Shovel,  Mercia,  El- 
vira, Jarrah.  Topsv,  Apollo,  Oranom,  Spot, 
Steadv,  Solva,  K.E.P.,  Rosek,  August, 
Augh,  Matoa,  Golagh,  Matrix,  Bolton, 
Millee,  Hibis  Solvo,  Letuco,  As-If,  Petrod, 
Labor,  March,  Elgin. 

10  to  19. — Elruh.  Nutmeg,  Broca, 
Scotty,  Radium,  El  Rey,  Moneta,  Bruni, 
Nougat,  Kodak,  Toby,  Judy,  Sandot, 
Eureka.  Fresia,  Minx,  Spero,  Motuna, 
Suffix,  Turvey,  Andy,  Cymro,  Candid, 
Esau,  Gallev.  Active.  Weaner,  Syntax, 
Crumbs.  Goblin,  Merflf,  Kurada,  Laurel, 
Artv,      Learner,      Yogi,       Ratals,       Jallan, 


Aurora,  Xulon,  Elenor,  Marbau,  Penso, 
Aecton,  Maleth,  Eknelk,  Kumbra,  Kelene, 
Salem,  Edawas,  Bonus,  Ergo,  Miniuna, 
Rex,  Clarus,  Tulach,  Uzziah,  Hope,  Hum- 
mel, Tyrone,  Pauper,  Marie,  Master, 
Skero,  Trojan,  Lazy,  Mater,  Cheero,  Chip, 
.Alpha.  Mitta,  Chance,  Esmond,  Shorty, 
Dungog,   Pynex. 

A    large    number    failed    to    secure    more 
than  g  marks. 


N 

OF      ACROSTIC 

Series  1. 

(a) 

P     r     0     F     (it) 

(b) 

1     d     d     0 

A    f    t   e    R 

(c) 

N       0       T 

0        n        E 

NOTES. 

(a)  "  It"  added. 

(b)  Iddo  the  Seer  (H.  Chronicles  ix.  2g). 

(c)  "  Ton  "  reversed. 


1, 


SOLUTION 

OF    ACROSTIC     NO. 

Series  II. 

S 

0 

W 

0 

R 

(B) 

L 

u        en 

1 

(Nous) 

(a) 

V 

i  g  i  1  a 

n  T 

(b) 

E 

V 

E 

R 

e        a 

NOTES. 

R 

(a) 

Vigil- 

-Watch   (Proverbs  vi.   6). 

(b) 

Romar 
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In  the  home,  as  well  as  in  the  workshop, 
there's  nothing  like  FLUXITE  if  you  want 
to  do  a  soldering  job  quickly,  easily,  and 
efficiently.  You  can  use  FLUXITE  on  every 
kind  of  metal  (except  aluminium),  without 
any  possibility  of  failure.  You  can't  spill  it 
because  it's  a  paste.  You  can  carry  it  safely 
in  tool-kit  or  pocket.  However  long  you 
keep  FLUXITE,  it  is  always  ready  for  use, 
and  just  as  good  as  ever. 

Keep  a  FLUXITE  Soldering  Set  in  the 
.home,  the  tool-shed,  or  the  workshop.  Do 
your  soldering  jobs  yourself,  when  you  want 
them  done — no  need  to  wait  weeks  for  some- 
one else  to  execute  repairs  at  war-time 
prices.  Builders,  Plumbers,  Electricians, 
Gas-fitters,  every  class  of  Mechanics,  will  have 
FLUXITE,  because  they  know  it 

Simplifies  Soldering 

All  Ironmongers  and  Stores  can  supply 
FLUXITE,  in  small  and  large  tins. 

Ask  YOUR  Dealer   for  a  tin  TO-DAY. 


FLUXITE      Ltd.,      272      Bevington      Street, 
Bermondsey,  England. 


To  Subscribers  ! 


The  mechanical  cost  of  filling  sub- 
scriptions has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  three  years.  It  is  still  going  up. 
In  order  to  bring  it  down,  STEAD'S 
REVIEW  henceforth  will  adopt  the 
practice  of  not  sending  formal  acknow- 
ledgments of  remittances.  When  you  re- 
new your  subscription  you  will  no  longer 
receive  a  postcard  acknowledging  it. 
Instead,  the  wrapper  on  the  second 
issue  following  the  receipt  of  your  re- 
newal will  bear  the  expiration  date, 
thus  automatically  informing  you  that 
your  remittance  was  received  and  your 
subscription  extended.  If  you  are 
subscribing  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine  and  the  expira- 
tion date  on  the  wrapper  will  be  our 
acknowledgment. 


if  this  form  is   marked   in  BLUE,  it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  tLis  issue. 

If    this  fcrm    is    marked  in    RED,   it  means  that 
your  subscription  e.xpirss  with  thj  next  issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months    (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  1  enclose  —  Postal  Nole  \3b. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6cl. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions  — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Addr«s 

New  Subscribers  may  also  use  this  form. 

Note.— STEAD'S  REVIEW  appears  cTery  fortnisfat 

S.R.  21-2-20. 
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ACCOUNTANCY  SUCCESS 

Your  Guarantee : 

EXAMINATION  PASSES   100% -ALL  INSTITUTES 

Results  just  to  hand  prove  that  every  student  presented  by  Lightband  and  Donaldson 
last  November,  Federal  Institute,  passed  in  all  the  subjects  taken.  Despite  the  handicap 
of   short    time   for   preparation,    everyone    succeeded  at  his  or  her  first  attempt. 

At  the  Queensland,  Federal  and  Commonwealth  Institute  examinations  last  October. 
May  and  April  respectively,  all  our  students  passed  in  every  subject  a,t  their  first  at- 
tempt. 

OUR  •RECORD 

Since  we  commenced  presenting  students  last  year,  we  have  not  experienced  a  failure, 
even  in  a  single  subject  at  the  examinations.  Our  results  have  been  100  per  cent.  We 
have  the  Australasian  record  of  no  failures. 

ACCOUNTANCY    POSITIONS 

In  addition  to  the  examination  successes  obtained,  we  have  been  Instrumental  In 
placing  in  good  positions  a  number  of  our  men,  all  of  whom  are  doing  excellent  work, 
based  upon  the  valuable  training  received  at  our  hands. 

OUR    LESSONS 

These  have  been  ^compiled  by  leading  Barristers  and  Accountants,  who  are  (a 
practice  to-day.  They  are  clear,  consise  and  scientifically  graded,  and  for  practical  and 
examination   requirements,   results  demonstrate   their  quality. 

Staff :  R.  M.  Lightband,  A.F.I.A. ;  J.  L.  Donaldson,  A.F.I.A. ;  W.  T.  Charge, 
A.F.I.A. ;  J.  P.  Marfarlane,  F.C.P.A. ;  George  Rees,  F.F.I. A. ;  G.  B.  Jones,  A.C.A. ;  D. 
L.  Joyce,  L.I.C.A. ;  P.  E.  McCarthy,  L.I.C.A. ;  and  an  Australian  Barrister  of  fourteen 
years'     standing. 

Write  or  call  for  free  Handbook,  entitled,  "  Book-keeping  and  Accountancy  Qualifl- 
caUon." 


Union 


LIGHTBAND    &    DONALDSON    LTD. 

THE  PRACTISING  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 
Trustee   Chambers,    BRISBANE.  National  Mutual  Buildlnss,  MELBOURNE. 


YOU  want  a  BENZINE  VAPOUR  IN- 
CANDESCENT HURRICANE  LANTERN 
that  WILL   NOT  BLOW  OUT  or  give 

jou  trouble. 
RAIN,   STORM  and  INSECT  PROOF  I 

The  "MATCH-LITE" 

Lantern  (2  Mantles). 

300-CandIe  Power. 

55/-  eacL 

The  "BEST"  Laaten 

(1  mantle). 
300-Canclle  Power. 
Nickel-Piatcd  Finish. 

65/-  each. 

Postage — 

New  South  Walea, 
1/6  each  extra. 

Interstate, 

2/8  each  extra. 

Write  for  Catalogue  on 
"Best"  Hollow  Wire  Sys- 
tem for  Lighting  the  Home, 
Public  Buildings,  etc.,  with 
Benzine  Vapour  Ges. 

BRANDT  BROS.  LTD. 

Lamp  Manufacttirers, 
235  PITT  STREET SYDNEY 


^^'^^ 


RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith    Pre.miers,  foolscap- 
and  brief. 
Several   Bar   Lock  vi$ible.s, 
foolscap     and     brief,     in 
thorough  order. 
Several    brief  and    foolscap 
Remingtons,    non-visibles, 
jiist  overhauled. 
Several  various  other  makes 
— Empire    visible,     Oliver 
visible,      Biick     poctable, 
and  Hammonds. 
£10    instead    of    £1 1 
7i%  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  euaranteed  in  thorough  order,  with  riEh» 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessarv. 

RIACDOUGALL'S  LIMITED.  470  COLLINS  ST..  MELBOURNE): 


Now 


UndtT  Vica-Roaal 


Patronagm. 


Telephone  1153S. 

P.  H.  STAFFERS 

Tailor,   Habit   Maker, 
Costumier 

CLYDE  HOUSE,    182  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 

While  Rome  burnt,  Nero  fiddled.   So,  out  of  Australia's  share  of  the  profits 

while  the  problems  ahead   are  to  keep  made    for   the   industry   by   the   British 

the    State    solvent,    the    community    at  Government    when    handling    our    wool 

work,  and  to  have  trade  financed  on  a  clip  in  England?     These  earnings  will 

sound  basis,   the  speculator  is   running  probably  furnish  a  year's  profits  to  the 

a  rake's  progress  on  the  stock  exchanges,  companies,  without  any  outgo  on  their 

Sober-minded  people  stick  to  the  buying  part.     Elder   Smith   and   Co.,   of   Ade- 

of  44  per  cent.   Commonwealth  bonds,  laide,^    are    taking    authority    to    issue 

on  account  of  immunity  from  taxation.  80,000   shares,    of   £10   each,   of   which 

This,  to  the  man  with  a  large  income,  20,000  shares  are  to  be  made  available 

warks  into  a  most  respectable  per  cent-  for    shareholders.       The    company   has 

age    return,    apart    from    the    interest  been  expanding  its  business  with  much 

directly    received    on   the    stock.       The  energy    in    Victoria    and    New    South 

small  buyer  goes  in  for  the  five  per  cent.  Wales,  that  no  surprise  is  occasioned  at- 

Both  would  like  to  pick  up  State  stocks  the  decision  to  increase  capital.     While 

and  bonds  at  low  prices,  but  the  market  there    has    been    this    run    of    dealing 

is  pretty  well  as  bare  of  this  class  of  in       securities,       the       markets       have 

security  as  was   Dame  Hubbard's  cup-  been    plunging    over    mining.      Broken 

board  of  bones.     Others,  like  Board  of  Hill     scrip     has     had     a     full     share 

Works   stocks,   which   show   a   fine   in-  of  attention,  but  the  rush  has  been  after 

terest    return   of    reclamation,   if   taken  tin  shares,  especially  those  of  the  Badak 

into   account.       New   industrial    floata-  syndicate,  and  after  the  scrip  of  some 

tions  are  not  so  frequent,  for  most  of  the  of  the  Hampton  Plains  gold  claims.   The 

business    houses    have    done    well,    and  base  on  which  the  booming  has  rested 

don't  want  to  be  promoted.     Still,  one  has  been  slender,  but  in  the  one  case 

deal  of  importance  is  the  conversion  into  past  successes  in  other  tin  areas  in  the 

a    company    of    the    wholesale    grocery  Malaya  Peninsula  and  Siam    have  pre- 

business  of  Rolfe  and  Co.,  of  Melbourne,  pared  the  way  for  the  tilting  of  prices 

This   has  been   carried   through,   partly  upward. 

to  define  interests,  and  to  provide  fresh  

capital  for  the  concern.  As  the  late  pro-  ATTOM 
prietor  made  a  large  fortune  out  of  the  briiL.Ui:.AilUJN. 
business,  the  shares  were  over-applied  Take  the  rush  after  Badak  shares, 
for,  although  the  news  of  the  floatation  A  little  syndicate  was  promoted  to  fur- 
was  kept  pretty  well  among  the  favoured  nish  funds  for  an  Australian  prospector 
people  connected  with  the  promotion,  to  test  a  property,  regarded  by  him  as 
All  steamship  interests  remained  buoy-  assuring  a  good  mining  chance.  Bor- 
ant,  despite  the  hang-up  of  vessels  ing  proved  it  to  be  a  duffer.  So  the 
through  the  engineers'  strike  and  the  original  subscription  of  200  shares  of 
consequent  loss  of  earnings  of  the  coastal  £10  each  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
mercantile  marine.  Adelaide  Steamship  other  issues.  On  the  fresh  capital  the 
shares  have  had  a  somewhat  dragging  prospector  applied  for  an  area  in  the 
market,  pending  the  distribution  of  the  Badak  Valley,  north  of  Penang,  where 
new  issue.  Investment  in  the  scrip  of  he  carried  out  boring  operations.  On 
banking  companies  has  been  on  a  smaller  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  sample, 
scale,  with  very  little  fluctuation  in  prices,  the  speculation  in  shares  began.  Prices 
So  far,  no  news  to  stimulate  the  buying  went  to  £125,  and  then  dropped  to  £25, 
of  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  shares  a  fall  sufficient  to  frighten  out  timid 
is  available.  The  break-uo  of  the  souls.  To  check  up  the  prospector's 
drought  in  Queensland  has  been  given  work,  an  Australian,  skilled  in  boring 
as  the  reason  why  shares  of  pastoral  methods,  was  sent  to  the  property.  As 
companies  have  been  so  much  sought  he  advised  that  his  first  check  bore  sub- 
after.  While  that  may  be  a  factor,  may  stantiated  the  exceptional  results  ob- 
not  the  real  reason  be  the  recognition  of  tained  from  an  original  bore  sunk  close 
the  fact  that  the  companies  will  do  well  by,  by  the  prospector,  scrip  jumped  from 
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£80  to  il200  per  share.  This  meant  Co.  No  doubt  this  is  because  of  the 
that  the  company's  property,  without  a  seasons  of  the  boom,  and  the  droughts  of 
pick  having  been  put  into  it,  was  valued  the  'nineties.  Recently,  its  chairman  took 
at  nearly  £500,000.  This  valuation  was  the  opportunity  to  affirm  that  the  com- 
on  a  sample,  obtained  from  a  four-inch  pany  was,  "  as  its  name  indicates,  a  loan 
bore,  sunk  in  the  middle  of  a  100-acre  and  mercantile  agency  company."  So 
block,  comprising  a  portion  of  a  conces-  it  makes  advances  on  properties,  and  on 
sion  of  5000  acres.  Trained  mining  clips  and  other  produce  consigned  ta 
men,  as  well  as  ordinary  souls,  were  it  for  realisation,  taking  great  care  to 
swept  into  the  gamble,  and  syndicates  obtain  adequate  security  to  cover  the 
promoted  to  send  men  to  the  locality,  or  loan.  The  company,  as  a  legacy  of 
ta  test  blocks  close  to  the  original  claim,  the  reconstruction  period,  has  the  valu- 
For  a  month  the  market  poised  without  able  service  of  £2,000,000  of  debenture 
another  scrap  of  cable  news,  willing  to  stock,  at  four  per  cent.,  and  it  has 
believe  that  it  was  justified  in  doing  so  nearly  another  £1,000,000  of  five  per 
on  the  strength  of  the  support  aflforded  cent,  preference  stock.  In  these  times  of 
by  the  one  check  bore.  Even  if  good  bore  high  interest  rates,  to  be  able  to  corn- 
results  follow  in  the  100  acres,  it  is  not  mand  capital,  carrying  such  interest,  is 
certain  that  the  dredge  results  will  sup-  to  be  able  to  do  well.  That  is  what  the 
port  them,  to  the  extent  of  confirm-  late  balance-sheet  figures  of  the  New 
ing  the  market  valuation  af  £500,000  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency 
profits  in  the  area.  Then  dealing  went  Co.  show.  The  net  revenue  earned  in 
on  over  Hampton  Plains  shows.  Be-  1914  was  £137,216 ;  in  1918,  the  sum 
cause  the  Mntooroo  got  five  to  six  feet  had  increased  to  £104,176.  In  the  mean- 
of  good  grade  ore  at  50  feet,  a  valua-  time  sums  received  by  the  company 
tion  of  over  £135,000  was  placed  on  the  through  the  liquidation  of  the  New  Zea- 
claim.  What  is  assisting  this  last  land  Association,  have  enabled  the 
mining  fluttering,  undoubtedly  is  the  directors,  together  with  the  sums  avail- 
presence  of  London  in ,  the  market,  able  from  current  earnings,  to  stabilise 
Word  has  gone  round  that  gold  the  concern,  by  adding  most  largely  to 
shows  are  popular  there,  and  as  reserves,  and  writing  down  property, 
the  Hampton  Celebration  strike  hap-  In  addition,  the  dividend  has  been  raised 
pened  at  the  critical  moment,  Australia  from  five  per  cent,  to  six  per  cent.,  with 
is  benefiting  by  being  able  to  supply  the  a  bonus  of  two  per  cent,  additional  in 
demand  of  the  market.  the  1918  term.     The  way  in  which  the 

company  turns  its  capital  to  account  is 

*  tw^^T  ^A^Tv«--r,  A -NTTr  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  advances  total 
A  WOOL  COMPANY.  ^^^^  £2,300,000,  it  has  practically 
The  market  also  has  busied  itself  in  £500,000  in  investments,  which  are 
trying  to  assess  how  Australian  wool-  valued  at  or  under  the  ruling  market 
growers,  and  leading  pastoral  companies  price,  and  the  merchandise  on  hand  is 
will  fare  if  the  profits  that  the  British  valued  at  £260,000.  What  obtrudes  on 
Government  has  made  out  of  our  wool  the  balance-sheet  figures  is  that  £106,888 
clips  are  shared  equally  with  the  Com-  had  to  be  provided  in  1918  for  land  and 
monwealth.  Some  of  the  leading  com-  income  taxation,  as  against  only  £15,000 
panics  are  station  owners.  They  have  in  pre-war  days.  Such  imposts  are  the 
either  bought  properties,  or  have  had  to  legacy  of  the  company  keeping  its  head 
take  them  over.  In  that  way,  such  com-  office  in  London,  and  are  so  heavy,  not 
panics  have  a  double-barrelled  interest  only  because  of.  double  taxation,  but  be- 
in  the  outcome  of  Britain's  wool  traf-  cause  of  the  operation  of  war-time  profits 
ficking.  In  the  one  hand  they  get  their  taxation.  Where  the  company  has  a  de- 
usual  commission  for  handling  the  clip  cided  advantage,  is  the  strong  hold  it 
of  the  growers ;  secondly,  they  net  a  pro-  has  on  the  New  Zealand  business, 
fit  from  their  own  clips.  One  concern  Apart  from  that  fact,  the  lesson  of  hard 
that  avoids  station  owning  is  the  New  times  has  not  been  lost  on  the  manage- 
Zealand    Loan   and    Mercantile   Agency  ment. 
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SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT. 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at  2782 
Post  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands   and  the  Pacific 

Minimum  Deposit,  1/- 
Maximnm  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 
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Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  at  any  Branch 
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DENISON  MILLER. 
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You  Should 


r— Become  an  Accountant ! 


If  you  are  wise  you  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  Diploma  of 
ACCOUNTANCY,  which  confers  a  de- 
finite, professional  status  in  the  Busi- 
ness World. 

You  would  meet  with  no  difficulties 
in  our  clear,  concise,  simply-stated, 
painstakina;  instruction;  and  we  have 
NO  FAILURES. 

All  sections,  including  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  and  Modern  Business 
Practice,  may  be  taken  separately ;  but 
our  advice  is  to  join  up  TO-DAY  for 
the  big-money-winning,  privilege-bring- 
ing Profession  of  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Ask  for  Booklet  Al,  and  full  parti- 
culars— FREE. 

STOn'S    CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 

100  RUSSELL  STREET,  MEL- 
BOURNE. 

Also  at  117  Pitt  St.,  Sydney ;  225  Adelaide 
St.,  Brisbane;  Pirie  St.,  Adelaide. 
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SECOND-HAND  TYPEWRITERS 

OUR  Clearing  Sale  prior  to  moving 
to  new  premises  at  399  Little 
Collins  St.,  offers  unexampled 
bargains  in  "As-good-as-new"  YOSTS, 
MONARCHS,  UNDERWOODS,  REMING- 
TONS, etc.  You  are  urged  to  buy 
before  prices  go  up  again.  Every 
machine  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  full 
working  order.  Call  or  write  for  par- 
ticulars to  temporary  address :  525 
Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

UNITED    TYPEWRITER    &    SUPPLIES 

Co.    Ltd. 

399  Lit.  Collins  St. ,  Melb.  (opp.  Yencken's) 

323  George  Street,  Sydney 
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WORLD-CHAMPION  CYCLIST 


PRAISES 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
HEAN'S  ESSENCE 

The    Famous    Money-Saving 
Treatment    for — 

Colds  and  Influenza 


MR.  W.  G.  SPENCER,  the  brilliant 
American  Cyclist,  who  won  the  six  days' 
race  at  the  recent  Sydney  Carnival,  has 
had  remarkable  proof  of  the  potency  of 
Heenzo.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  big  race 
he  contracted  a  heavy  cold.  He  tried 
several  kinds  of  medicine  without  benefit, 
and  was  growing  anxious  about  his  con- 
dition. Luckily  a  friend's  urging  Induced 
him  to  use  Heenzo,  and  the  result  was 
truly  wonderful.  Heenzo  quickly  made 
his  breathing  easy,  and,  though  he  got 
wet  several  times  during  the  race,  the 
taking  of  Heenzo  at  regular  intervals  kept 
him  from  getting  a  relapse,  thus  enabling 
him  to  finish  first  in  the  big  event.  After 
the  race  Mr.   Spencer  wrote : 

"  My  cold,  which  had  stubbornly  resisted 
other  medicines  for  several  days,  quickly 
broke  under  the  influence  of  Heenzo,  and 
after  taking  about  half  a  dozen  doses  I 
was  a  different  man  altogether.  I  took 
Heenzo  al  intervals  during  the  six  days' 
race,  and  went  on  to  the  finish  with 
winning  colours.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell 
Australians  wtiat  Heenzo,  an  Australian 
remedy,  did  for  me." 

HEENZO  and  HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS  (which  are  lozenges  medicated 
with  Heenzo)   are  stocked  by  all  leading  cliemists  and  stores. 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing    to  advertlseis. 
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A  useful  toilet  ar- 
ticle to  tuck  away 
in    the    suit    case 
when  starting  on  a 
motor  trip  is  a  bot- 
tle of  dry  shampoo? 
These    dry    sham- 
poos are  most  con- 
venient,    as     they 
quickly  take  the  oil 
and  dirt  out  of  the 
hair,    giving    it    a 
fluffy,     soft     look. 
But   the    most   es- 
sential of  all  toilet 
accessories     on     a 
motor  trip   is    the 
cold  cream  jar.   At 
the    end    of     each 
day,    the     woman 
who   has  been   whirling  along  a  dusty 
road    in  a  motor  car    must    thoroughly 
cleanse  her  face.     She  mustn't  wash  it  off 
hastily  with  soap  and  water,  but  must  rub 
into  the  skin  a  good  cleansing  cream     Let 
the  cream  stay  on  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
rub  it  out  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  rubbed 
in.     After  this,  give  the  face  a  careful 
massage  with  a  massage  cream  that  your 
4,  skin  is  used  to.    If  one  has  the  time,  it's 
good  to  wipe  off  the  face  with  a  skin- 
toning  lotion,  then,  with  a  soft  cloth,  pat 
the  skin  dry  and  apply  a  little  powder. 

Heat  headaches  are  a  common  com- 
plaint of  the  dog  days,  and  these  are 
not  always  unavoidable.  They  are  fre- 
quently constitutional  to  a  large  extent. 
Many  such  headaches,  however,  are 
caused  through  the  sun  beating  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  workers  should  be 
careful  never  to  sit  in  a  position  where 
this  happens.  More  people  should  wear 
hats  which  shade  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Women  should  carry  parasols  in  the 
right  way — that  is,  hold  them  over  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  not  for- 
ward over  the  eyes.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  with  heat  headaches,  as  they 
often  are.  or  may  develop  into,  heat 
stroke.  Too  much  food  is  bad :  what  is 
eaten   should   be  light,   nourishing,   and 


not  too  greasy,  while  liquids  of  any  sort 
should  be  used  sparingly.  Alcohol  not  at 
all.  Eau  de  cologne  applied  liberally  to 
the  scalp  and  forehead  and  behind  the 
ears  is  good,  but  wherever  possible 
"  heat  headachers  "  should  stop  work  and 
rest.  An  hour's  lie  down  in  a  darkened 
room  will  work  wonders. 

American  cloth  plays  quite  an  im4)ortant 
part  in  the  new  fashions?  It  is  used  for 
making  the  narrow  leather  belts  which 
are  so  popular  for  wearing  on  the  new 
coats.  You  see  therti  in  all  colours,  plain, 
perforated,  stamped  with  white  or  an- 
other colour,  but  never  wider  than  one 
inch.  In  embroidery,  black  American 
cloth  is  used  effectively  in  unison  with 
caarse  thread,  fine  braid,  and  thread  lace. 
There  is  a  tailor-made  in  heavy  cream 
blanket  serge  which  has  a  sack  coat 
trimmed  with  embroidery  of  this  kind  in 
a  deep  band  all  round  the  coat  and  a 
narrow  black  American  cloth  belt  round 
the  waist.  Hats  are  also  made  with  it, 
and  nothing  is  more  modern  than  a  cream 
coat  and  skirt  or  little  dress  trimmed 
with  black  and  white  embroidery  and  a 
long  coat  with  a  small,  soft  hat  of  black 
American  cloth,  black  silk  stockings,  and 
patent  leather  shoes. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  Dazzle  season 
of  gold  and  silver  and  jade  and  magenta, 
and  all  the  rainbow  of  the  Russian  Bal- 
let, special  attention  is  being  paid  to 
black-and-white  effects?  There  is  no- 
thing, of  course,  more  becoming  to 
people  generally.  The  magpie  note  is  at 
its  best  in  the  afternoon,  or  semi-be- 
tween,  dress. 

Pendants  are  not  elaborate  affairs  at 
present  ?  The  most  popular  consist  of  a 
single  large  stone,  exquisitely  cut,  on  a 
slender  platinum  chain.  Aquamarine  and 
moonstones  have  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
jewel-loving  woman. 

"  Gold  as  a  setting  has  practically  dis- 
annenred,"  savs  a  well-known  jeweller, 
"platinum  and  palladium  having  usurped 
its  place,  and,  without  doubt,  platinum 
is  the  setting  which  shows  diamonds  off 
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to  perfection.  The  solitaire  diamond 
takes  first  place  in  ring  fashions  at  pre- 
sent, though  it  is  run  fairly  close  by  the 
two-stone  ring,  with  the  stones,  such 
as  a  choice  diamond  and  a  sapphire,  set 
one  above  the  other." 

The  watch  ring,  that  marvel  of  the 
watchmaker's  skill,  is  fashionable  again, 
as  is  also  the  ring  which  opens  to  con- 
tain a  miniature?  The  ring  which  has 
a  mechanical  contrivance  to  hold  a  cig- 
arette when  required  is  a  novelty. 

Bracelets  are  nearly  all  flexible,  and 
composed  entirely  of  precious  stones? 
The  chain  bracelet  and  flexible  gold 
bracelet,  with  or  without  a  watch,  are 
quite  out  of  date.  Above-the-elbow 
bracelets  are  of  an  infinite  variety.  Jade, 
both  pink  and  green,  onyx,  amber,  and 
tortoise-shell  are  the  most  popular,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  last  two  usually  have 
a  row  of  diamonds  or  pearls  inserted. 
There  is  really  nothing  too  bizarre  for 
these  bracelets  to  be  made  of. 

In  making  a  meringue  for  pies  or  pud- 
dings of  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  if  a  very 
little  baking-powder  is  added  after  the 
whites  are  thoroughly  beaten,  the  egg 
will  hold  its  shape? 

Plum  Sweetmeat  is  one  of  the  very 
best  conserves?  Pit  six  pounds  of 
plums  (six  pounds  after  pitting)  and 
add  same  amount  of  sugar.  Run  three 
oranges  and  one  lemon  through  the  meat 
chopper,  and  add  to  plums,  together  with 
two  pounds  of  seeded  Sun-raysed  raisins, 
and  one  pound  of  chopped  nuts.  Boil 
slowly  until  of  the  consistency  of  jelly, 
and  put  in  glasses.  If  plums  are  very 
tart,  lemon  may  be  omitted,  and  all 
oranges  used ;  the  nuts  may  also  be 
omitted,  if  wished,  although  some  con- 
sider them  a  great  addition. 

When  putting  away  newly  embroidered 
linens,  wash  in  the  usual  way  and  dip  in 
very  blue  water.  Dry  and  fold  without 
ironing.  When  they  are  ready  to  be 
used,  wash  again  and  you  will  find  that 
the  linens  have  retained  their  original 
whiteness. 

Water  may  be  taken  before  and  after 
meals,  and  during  the  meal,  provided 
there  is  no  food  in  the  mouth?  The 
habit  of  washing  food  down  with  liquids 
is  a  most  pernicious  one,  causing  indi- 
gestion and  imperfect  assimilation  of 
food.  A  glass  of  water  taken  before 
breakfast  acts  as  a  laxative.  In  general, 
a    child    needs    at   least   two    quarts    of 


liquids  a  day.  The  tendency  is  not  to 
drmk  enough.  Water  may  be  cooled,  but 
should  never  be  iced.  Milk  is  a  food, 
to  be  taken  slowly,  and  should  never 
be  used  to  quench  thirst. 


"NEW   SUCCESS." 

ORISON  SWTTT  MARDEN'S  great  self-help  magazine. 
Sir.glo  copies,  2/-.    Subscription,  20/-. 


.'iiistraKmian  Aeent ; 
Strovt,  Kclbonmc. 
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If  you  wan-  to  travel  the   ROAD  TO  SUCCESS,  ask 

lor  list  of  helpful  boo!.  ■. 
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COLD    CREAM 

Perfumed  with  Virgin  Otto 
FOR   SENSITIVE  SKINS 


l/Si- 


-2/9i- 


-4/4i 


Post  Free 

H.    FRANCIS    &    CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

280  Bourke   Street  and 

111     Collins   Street,   Melbourne 


EVERY  BLEMISH 


REMOVED 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

I  will  tell  every  reader 
of  this  paper  how 


YOUR  COMPLEXION 
M\KE-  OR  MARS 
YOUR  APPEARANCE 


You  have  ne^  er  in  all 
your  life  used  or  heard 
of  anything  like  it. 
Makes  muddy  com- 
rlexions,  red  spots, 
pimples,  b'ackheads, 
freckles,  and  eruptions 
vanish  almo  t  like  m»- 
gic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enanel.  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  dieter 
anoa-atus,  nothmg  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright."  whether 
your  f  ce  i«  full  of  muddy  soots,  peppery  blackheads, 
embarrassing  pimples  and  erup'ionx,  or  whether  your 
skm  IS  rough  and  "p  >rey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
everythmg  under  the  eun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes. 
1  hi?  wo  dertul  treatment,  in  just  a  few  davs,  positively 
reri'oves  every  blemish  and  beautifies  your  skin  'n  a  mar- 
vellou*  wav.  All  this  Miss  Duncr.n  will  absolutelv  prove 
to  y  01  befoi^  your  o\<'n  eyes  in  vour  own  mirror  within  a 
few  davs.  This  treatrneni  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
most  dehca'e  skin,  and  very  p  easant  to  use  No  change 
m  vour  mode  or  livimr  necessary.  A  few  minii'e-  daily 
does  ;t  To  every  re  uler  of  this  paper  Mis«  G:  ace  Dun- 
can will  Kive  <ull  details  of  this  really  astonishing  treat- 
mem.  Let  her  show  \ou.  You  risk  nothing  Send  two 
penny  stamps  for  postage, and  vour  name  nnd  address,  to 
the  below  addre  p,  and  Miss  Duncan  will  give  you  full 
details  by  retu'n  mail 

MISS  GRACE  DUNCAN 

(SutsAg     )   178  CASTLEREAGH  ST.,  SYDNEY 


February  21.  19tC. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


•xtii. 


A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven 

Y'OUR  BABY  is  a  heavenly  little  sunbeam  sent  to  gladden 
your  home  with  the  music  of  happy  laughter. 

There's  joy  untold   in  healthy,   contented  children. 


And  Glaxo  is  the  House  that  loves 
a  Baby — it  is  the  House  that  wants  to 
help  you  build  yours  into  a  Bonnie 
Baby — to  help  you  re?Jise  tlie  proud 
joy  of  successful  motherhood.  With 
Olaxo,  you  know  you  are  givinfir  your 
Baby  "  the  best  possible  chance " — 
whether  you  take  it  yourself,  to  improve 
your  own  breast-milk,  or  give  it  to  Baby 
in  turn  with  the  breast,  or  as  the  sole 
food. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  advantages  with 
Glaxo  is  that  it  is  standardised — it 
never  varies.  Ordinary  milk  varies  in 
quality,      purity      and      cleanliness — but 


Glaxo  is  always  the  same.  It  is  pure, 
clean,  fresh,  uncontaminated,  germ- 
free  milk,  with  cream  and  milk-sugar 
added — dried  to  a  powder,  and  made 
safe  and  suitable  for  Baby  by  the 
Glaxo  process — packed  in  an  airtight, 
sealed  tin,  so  that  it  reaches  you  with 
all  its  original  purity  and  freshness  un- 
impaired. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  Glaxo  Baby, 
like  the  breast-fed  child,  is  safe-guarded 
against   milk-borne   summer   complain.ts. 

Ally  yourself  with  the  Glaxo  power 
to  Build  Bonnie  Babies. 

Ask  Your  Doctor! 


THE  FOOD  THAT   BUILDS  BONNIE  BABIES 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Glaxo  Baby  Book,  and  state  if  sample  is  required,  to 
GLAXO,  DEPT.  69,  Spencer  Street,  Melbourne. 

Stead's,  21/2/20. 
Name 

AoriKESs     Ilott,  B23, 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when  writing  to   advertisers. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  AUSTRALIAN 

Medical  Guide 

TWO    VOLUMES 

5/#;>         Brings   these   Magnificent  Books    to    your         CS/C^ 
/O  door  {Carriage   Paid)  O/O 

Dr.  Phillip  E.  Muskett's  Illustrated 
Australian   Medical   Guide 

Is  the  Concentrated  Result  of  a  life-long  Medical  Practice  in  Australia,  Dr.  Muskett  waa 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  Melbourne  Hospital;  Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Sydney  Hos- 
pital; Surgeon  Superintendent  to  N.S.W.  Government ;  Medical  Superintendent,  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, Sydney ;  and  also  in  extensive  private  medi  cal  practice. 

What    the    Books    Mean    to    You 

The  possession  of  these  books  means  the  saving  of  pounds  and  pounds  In  medical  fe«s.  IT.ey 
give  the  remedy  for  any  sicl<ness  which  may  be  attacking-  any  member  of  your  family.  They 
state  in  clear  and  simple  language  what  the  symptoms  mean — whether  the  illness  is  likely  to  l)0 
sligiit  or  dangerous — how  to  go  about  treating  and  curing  it,  and  what  to  do  during  conral- 
esoence. 

TT^INK   OF   IT.     The   two   volumes  contain    13  71    references    (in   plain   language)    to   different 
diseases,  ailments,  symptoms,  etc.     115  coloured    plates  and   illustrations,   and  a   MANNEQUIN,* 
or    iMI^CHANICAL    CHART    of    the    HUMAN     FRAME,    together    with    a    PROFUSBLT    PIC- 
TURED PRIVATE  AND 

Separate    Section    for    Women 

Each  illness,  from  the  temporary  cold  to  the  serious  typhoid,  is  fully  treated  i«  these  two 
large    volumes,    totalling   nearly    2000    Pages   of   clear  type  and    illustrations. 

Now  .vou  have  the  opportunity  of  securing  th  ese  magnificent  Home  Helps  In  Sickneas  and 
Disease  for  5/3  deposit,  5/3  ten  days  after  they  are  delivered,  and  5/3  per  month  nntU  the 
sum  of  £3/3/-  has  been  paid. 

A    Doctor    in    the    Home    for    £3/3/- 

Just  as  a  Medical  Man  tells  his  patients  what  to  do,  so  do  these  books.  To«r  case  i«  goiio 
into  fully,  with  skill  and  caie. 

Every    Question    Answered 

They  treat  general  illnesses  in  a  way  that  anyone  able  to  read  the  English  language  can  tm- 
derstand.  They  do  not  shirk  private  ailments,  but  deal  with  them  in  a  tactful  manner,  and 
with  that  frank  facing  of  sex  that  made  Dr.  Mu  skett  one  of  the  f oremopt  medical  practitioners  a 
few  years  ago.  No  matter  where  you  live  in  Australia,  these  books  should  bo  on  your  book- 
shelf. 

The  out-back  resident — miles  from  a  doctor — should  snap  up  this  opportunity  at  once.  The 
mother  of  a  family,  clergymen,  ships'  captains,  the  ambulance  enthusiast,  schoolmasters,  ail 
need   the   information   which   these  books   give    fully  and  freely  and  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Monthly    Payments    Order    Form 

To  the  Managsr, 

WILLIAM  BROOKS  &  CO..  Ltd., 

17  Castlereagh-st.,  Sydney,  ^-^  W,  g.     ^ 

Please    send   me    the   Illustrated    Australian  *°      

Medical  Guide  in  two  volumes.  I  enclose  5/S 
and  I  agree  to  complete  my  purchase  of  the 
two  volumes  in  eleven  equal  monthly  pay- 
ments   of    5/3    as    under.    The    first    of    these  Addrass. 

monthly  payments  to  be  made  ten  days  after 
delivery  of  the  complete  work,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding payments  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
each  month  following,  to  be  made  at  the  office 

of   William    Brooks   and    Co.    Ltd.,    17    Castle- • 

reagh  Street,  Sydney,  until  such  payments  are 
complete.  I  agree  that  the  books,  not  being 
my  property,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  any 
-way.  OecupatloB 


btead'o  RevietD,  tl/i/SO. 
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sending  them  down  to  you,  so  that  yoa  can 
be  perfectly  certain  that  no  use  whatever  is 
being  made  of  them.  I  very  much  hope  that 
you  will  agree  to  this  proposal  of  mine,  as 
once  the  war  is  over  it  can  make  little  differ- 
ence what  is  published. 

To  this  communication  I  received  the 
following  reply : — 

ISth  November,  1918. 
No.  105,695. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  6th 
instant,  relative  to  the  publication,  stead's  war 
PACTS,  I  desire  to  inform  you  that  the  sheets 
and  bound  copies  supplied  by  you  will  be  held 
by  this  Department  until  Peace  is  declared, 
when  the  question  of  permitting  publication, 
or  of  finally  destroying  them  will  be  definitely 
decided. 

There  the  matter  rested  for  some 
weeks.  The  incoming  American  mail 
brought  journals  which  told  of  the  con- 
troversy that  had  raged  over  a  book 
"  Two  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers 
About  the  War,"  and  its  withdrawal  from 
sale  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
strength  of  this  information  which  threw 
new  light  on  the  affair,  I  addressed  the 
following  note  to  Mr.  Trumble : — 

4th  December,  1918. 

In  further  reference  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  publication  of  stead's  war  facts,  I  now 
learn  that  the  complaint  referred  to  in  your 
letter  of  October  24th  was  evidently  received 
from  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Objection  appears  to  have  been  taken  in 
that  country  to  a  publication  called  "Two 
Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  About  the 
War,"  which  was  issued  by  The  Review  of 
Reviews  in  New  York.  This  book  is  a  far 
larger  volume  than  mine,  and  attempts  to  deal 
much  more  fully  with  the  political  aspect  of 
the  war  than  does  mine,  which  is  merely  a 
reprint  of  answers  given  concerning  matters 
of  interest  which  arose  as  the  struggle  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  American  editors  of  "  Two  Thousand 
Questions  and  Answers  About  the  War," 
cabled  me  to  send  them  my  book.  This  I  did, 
and  they  have  used  much  of  my  material.  I 
have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
their  volume,  and  find  that  they  have  added 
a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  conten- 
tious matter  which  I  did  not  touch  on  at  all 
in  stead's  war  facts.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion they  give,  to  my  mind,  had  much  better 
not  have  been  given  at  all,  and  I  can  quite 
understand  that  objection  was  taken  to  it  in 
the  United  States.  It  would  certainly  never 
have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  this  country  at 
all. 

They  have  a  complete  section  entitled, 
"Mainsprings  of  the  War,"  containing  matter 
which  I  would  never  have  published  here,  and 
which  does  not  appear  in  stead's  war  facts. 
Another  section,  entitled  "  The  Balkan  Powder 


Magazine,"  contains  much  material  which  I 
did  not  supply,  and  other  sections,  on  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  The  Place  in  the  Sun,  Strateg^y  of 
War,  Military  and  Political,  American  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  contain  very  little  of  the 
material  I  sent  them.  In  "  How  We  Got  Into 
It,"  and  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  there  is 
much  material  which  I  do  not  wonder  excep- 
tion has  been  taken  to. 

I  find  that  in  using  my  material,  they  have 
set  it  in  the  midst  of  other  questions,  and 
have  sub-divided  my  paragraphs  in  a  way  that 
causes  a  total  effect  entirely  different  from 
that  given  in  my  little  book. 

"  Two  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers 
About  the  War"  is  a  quite  different  publica- 
tion from  stead's  war  facts.  The  latter  is  an 
entirely  colourless  catechism  upon  the  many 
points  on  which  people  reading  the  papers 
from  day  to  day  wished  to  have  enlighten- 
ment. The  former  endeavours  to  explain  why 
the  war  started,  tells  of  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  entered  it,  discusses  the  question 
of  the  German  desire  for  a  place  in  the  sun, 
and  compares  her  aspirations  with  those  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  a  mere  book  of  in- 
formation on  matters  connected  with  the  war. 
It  touches  on  politics  and  motives  in  a  way  I 
did  not  intend  to  do,  or,  indeed,  desire  to  do. 

I  find  that  in  their  explanation  concerning 
the  tone  of  the  book,  the  editors  of  "Two 
Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  About  the 
War,"  stated  that  as  it  had  been  based  upon 
advance  sheets  from  Henry  Stead,  the  editors 
had  not  given  it  the  necessary  searching 
scrutiny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  had  they  merely  used  my  material 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  Censor  here,  no  one 
could  have  raised  the  slightest  objection  to 
the  tone  of  the  book.  It  is  the  additions  they 
have  made  which  called  forth  the  objections 
to  it  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  writing  you  now  to  know  whether  the 
objection  conveyed  through  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  against  the  book,  "  Two  Thou- 
sand Questions  and  Answers  About  the  War," 
or  whether  it  was  specifically  based  on  a  per- 
usal of  stead's  war  facts  itself — as  I  have 
pointed  out,  practically  an  entirely  different 
publication. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  early  answer 
on  this  matter,  as  if  the  book  has  been  pro- 
hibited in  error  for  another  it  could,  presum- 
ably, be  immediately  put  on  sale  again. 

P.S. — I  find  that,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
quest of  yours,  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  stead's 
war  facts  for  the  War  Museum. 

To  this  I  got  no  reply.  Still  later 
American  papers  referred  to  the  reissue 
of  the  Two  Thousand  Questions  book 
with  the  objected  to  parts  cut  out,  and 
this  proftipted  a  further  letter: — 

10th   December,   1918. 

I  regret  that  I  have  as  yet  had  no  reply  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  4th  December,  in  re  stead's 
war  facts,  for,  as  each  day  passes  the  chance 
of  selling  any  copies  of  this  book  becomes 
less. 

Since  writing  you  I  have  obtained  further 
information  on  the  matter  from  the  American 
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papers.  I  find  that  the  book,  "Two  Thousand 
Questions  and  Answers  About  the  War,"  which 
was  objected  to  by  the  American  Government, 
has  now  been  allowed  to  appear  with  the  por- 
tions ol)jected  to  omitted. 

I  find  that  the  section  omitted  to  conform 
with  the  wishes  of  the  American  authorities 
is  the  first  portion  of  the  book,  to  which,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  December  4th,  I 
myself  would  have  taken  exception.  In  this 
section,  which  deals  with  Mainsprings  of  the 
War,  the  Balkan  Powder  Magazine,  Austria 
and  the  Slavs,  the  Tragic  Wound,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the  Place  in  the  Sun,  How  We  Got  Into 
It,  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  there  is  very 
little  of  tlie  material  I  supplied  to  the  American 
publisher;  in  fact,  the  only  questions  and 
answers  in  this  section  which  I  supplied  deal 
with  nothing  but  statistical  matter — for  in- 
stance: How  many  people  live  in  Roumania? 
What  are  the  religions  of  the  Entente's  Allies? 
What  is  a  Czech?  How  long  did  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  last?  What  is  the  area  of 
Egypt?  and  the  like. 

When  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  me  to  omit  the  particular  passages  ob- 
jected to  in  stead's  war  facts,  you  informed 
me  that  this  could  not  be  done,  as  objection 
was  taken  to  the  whole  tone  of  the  publica- 
tion. This  objection  was,  presumably,  taken 
by  the  American  authorities.  Yet  this  Ameri- 
can book.  "  Two  Thousand  Questions  and 
Answers  About  the  War,"  is  allowed  to  be  re- 
issued after  certain  sections  were  omitted. 
These  sections  contained  admittedly  conten- 
tious matter,  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there 
was  in  them  very  little  of  what  I  sent. 

The  position  seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows : 
— The  American  Government,  assuming  that 
stead's  war  facts  and  "Two  Thousand  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  About  the  War."  are  prac- 
tically the  same  book,  requests  the  suppres- 
sion of  stead's  war  facts.  It  then  permits 
the  re-publication  of  "  Two  Thousand  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  About  the  War,"  after 
material  which  did  not  appear  in  stead's  war 
facts  at  all  has  been  omitted.  Yet,  when  I 
request  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  omit  any- 
thing deemed  objectionable  from  stead's  war 
facts  I  am  informed  that  it  is  the  whole  tone 
of  the  publication  which  is  objected  to. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  in  suppressing 
stead's  war  facts  the  authorities  here  were 
acting  under  an  entire  misapprehension,  an 
error  which  has  been  a  serious  matter  to  me. 
Not  only  has  it  meant  considerable  monetary 
loss,  but  the  action  taken  has  caused  people 
to  imagine  that  I  was  responsible  for  a  pub- 
lication the  tone  of  which  was  objectionable. 

Your  early  reply  to  this  note,  and  to  my 
letter  of  December  4th  would  much  oblige. 

My  case  was  so  clear  that  after  a 
week's  cogitation,  the  authorities  deemed 
it  necessary  to  safeguard  themselves  by 
discovering  a  new  reason  for  suppres- 
sion. Accordingly  Mr.  Trumble  wrote 
the  short  note  below : — 

No.  115,880.  16th  December,  1918. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4th 
inst.,    relative    to    the    publication    of    stead's 


war  facts,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  though 
the  prohibition  of  publication  took  place  on 
account  of  a  complaint  from  a  British  Am- 
l)assador,  the  book  is  on  the  prohibited  list  on 
account  of  its  contents  being  prejudicial  to 
Allied  interests. 

Needless  to  say,  I  hastened  to  point      j 
out   that   the   whole   position   was   now      ' 
changed,  and  asked  why  the  authorities 
put  a  book  on  the  prohibited  list  which 
they  had  twice  approved. 

19th  December,  1918. 

I  have  your  favour  of  December  16th,  in 
which  you  inform  me  that  this  book  is  now 
on  the  prohibited  list  on  account  of  its  con- 
tents being  prejudicial  to  Allied  interests. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  in  previous 
letters,  the  objection  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment   to     "  Two     Thousand     Questions    and 
Answers  About  the  War,"  disappeared  when        i 
certain   portions    of    that   book   were    omitted.       J 
"Those  portions  are  not  to  be  found  in  stead's       j 
war  facts,  and  therefore  I  maintain  that  the 
complaint  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington was  made  in  error. 

You  now  take  up  the  attitude  that,  whilst 
in  the  first  place  the  book  was  put  on  the  pro- 
hibited list  because  of  his  representations,  it 
is  to  remain  on  because  of  its  contents  are  pre- 
judicial to  Allied  interests.  This  puts  the 
whole  matter  on  a  different  plane.  As  long 
as  an  Allied  Government  had  raised  the  ob- 
jection and  maintained  it  I  could  only  submit 
to  your  decision.  Now,  however,  I  am  en- 
titled to  know  why  you  maintain  a  book  on 
the  prohibited  list,  the  publication  of  which 
was  officially  authorised  by  you  through  the 
Censor  early  this  year. 

Publication  would  not  have  taken  place 
without  your  permission,  but  having  once 
given  that  permission,  you  are  surely  not  en- 
titled to  arbitrarily  alter  your  mind  later 
on  after  the  expense  of  production  has  been 
incurred.  You  are  now  keeping  the  book  on 
the  prohibited  list,  not  at  the  request  of  an 
Allied  Government,  but  on  your  own 
authority,  and  that  being  so,  would  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain  why,  in  March  last, 
you  officially  approved  of  a  publication  which 
you  now  refuse  to  allow  to  be  sold? 

After  the  Department  had  had  its 
Christmas  holiday  Mr.  Trumble  wrote: — 

No.  700.  3rd  January,  1919. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  19th 
December,  relative  to  stead's  war  facts,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  passing  by  the 
Censor  of  any  publication  does  not  in  any 
way  prevent  its  prohibition  if  at  any  later 
period  it  is  considered  advisable  that  its  dis- 
tribution should  be  stopped. 

With  reference  to  your  publication,  stead's 
war  facts,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  that 
its  distribution  should  continue  at  the  present 
time.  You  may  again  raise  this  question  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Conference  when 
your  application  will  be  considered. 

In  reply  I  set  out  the  position  as  I  saw 
it:—       • 
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7th  January,  1919. 

I  have  your  letter  of  3rd  January  replying 
to  mine  of  19th  December. 

I  regret  very  much  that,  although  in  the 
first  instance  the  sale  of  stead's  war  facts 
was  admittedly  prohibited  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Government,  when  you  learn 
that  the  objection  raised  at  Washington  was 
to  a  different  book,  and  that  even  that  book 
is  now  allowed  to  appear  containing  all  th:it 
is  in  my  publication,  you  will  not  now  with- 
draw your  prohibition.  Instead  you  make  the 
excuse  that  your  own  Department  does  not 
now  consider  it  advisable  that  stead's  war 
FACTS  should  be  distributed  at  the  present 
time. 

This  seems  to  me  a  most  naive  excuse,  as, 
if  there  could  have  been  any  objection  what- 
ever to  the  publication,  it  would  surely  have 
been  manifest  early  last  year,  when  circum- 
stances in  Europe  were  by  no  means  cheer- 
ing. Yet  at  that  time  I  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  jrour  Department  to  publish  the  book. 
Now.  when  the  Allies  have  won  the  victory 
and  are  concerned  only  with  the  terms  they 
are  to  enforce  on  Germany,  you  suddenly  find 
out  that  stead's  war  facts  is  a  publication 
which  ought  not  to  be  circulated  here. 

The  natural  inference  is  that,  having  in  the 
first  case  prohibited  the  sale  solely  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Government,  when 
you  find  that  that  protest  was  made  in  error 
you  are  endeavouring  to  cover  yourselves  by 
making  the  discovery  that  the  book  of  which 
you  approved  nine  months  ago  is  now  one 
which  ought  not  to  circulate. 

I  note  that  you  say  that  the  passing  of  a 
publication  by  the  Censor  does  not  in  any 
way  prevent  its  prohibition  if  at  any  later 
period  it  is  considered  advisable  that  its  dis- 
tribution should  be  stopped.  Yet  surely,  by 
arbitrarily  suppressing  a  publication  of  which 
you  have  approved,  you  incur  certain  liability 
and  ought  to  reimburse  the  publisher  who 
suffers  for  your  sudden  change  of  mind. 

The  correspondence  closed  with  the 
brief  note  of  Mr.  Tnimble  below : — 

No.  5990.  11th  January,  1919. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  7th 
inst.,  relative  to  stead's  war  facts,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  the  contents  of  your  letter 
are  noted  as  a  statement  of  the  position  from 
your  point  of  view. 

The  Armistice  was  signed  on  Novem- 
ber 11th.  191S.  and  the  Department 
might  well  have  admitted  its  mistake, 
and  allowed  stead's  war  facts  to  be 
sold  agai'n.  Instead  it  refused  to  permit 
me  to  make  good  some  of  my  loss  by 
endeavouring  to  dispose  of  the  copies  I 
had  on  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  care- 
fully refused  to  admit  that  I  had  grounds 
for  compensation.  The  book  was  not 
taken  off  the  list  until  August,  1919, 
and  only  then,  thanks  to  many  questions 
being  asked  in  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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■  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  writing  in 
The  World's  Work,  propounds  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Is  the  British  motor  industry  in 
danger?"  In  1914,  it  was  on  the  verge 
of  disaster.  - "  American  and  Conti- 
nental competition,  conducted  along 
highly  organised  lines,  had  reached  a 
point  in  its  advance  which  home  effort 
had  lamentably  failed  to  stem."  Al- 
though the  financial  situatioTi  is  at  this 
moment  stronger  than  it  ever  was,  there 
exists  considerable  misgiving  as  to 
whether  the  industry,  crammed  though 
it  is  to  its  whole  capacity  with  orders, 
will  rise  to  the  occasion: — 

"  Why  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
«eek.  The  American  manufacturers,  the 
most  relentless  competitors,  think  in 
thousands,  whereas  the  average  British 
producer  is  content  to  think  in  tens, 
perhaps  hundreds.  He  lacks  imagina- 
tion, is  hesitant,  and  expresses  doubt 
concerning  the  available  market.  It  is 
this  hesitation  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
undoing. 

"  In  this  country  there  is  too  pro- 
nounced a  tendency  to  study  personal 
idiosyncrasy  upon  the  part  of  the  motor- 
ist. Every  effort  is  made  to  give  him 
precisely  what  he  wants.  To  study  the 
customer  is  a  laudable  system  of  trad- 
ing, but  it  can  be  carried  to  excess,  as 
the  experience  in  other  industries  has 
-conclusively  proved.  If  pursued  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  attended  with  financial  disaster,  and 
certainly  reacts  against  mass  production. 
The  American  oroducer  was  confronted 
with  this  situation.  Years  ago  Ameri- 
can exporters,  in  their  grim  determina- 
tion to  secure  a  firmer  footing  in  foreign 


markets,  set  out  to  study  the  require- 
ments of  each  customer,  hoping  thereby 
to  build  up  their  good-will  and  custom. 
But  the  practice  proved  a  dismal  failure. 
The  only  results  recorded  were  the  stock- 
ing of  valuable  buildings  withbev/ildering 
ranges  of  articles  which  fundamentally 
were  identical,  but  which  differed  from 
one  another  slightly  in  the  frills  and 
trimmings  or  finish. 

"  Individual  study  brought  no  big 
business.  Thereupon  the  manufac- 
turers decided  to  produce  an  article 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  to  turn  them  out  in  an  endless 
stream,  raising  the  manufacturing 
equipment  to  its  100  per  cent,  capacity. 
The  purchaser  upon  receiving  the  article 
was  at  liberty  to  gratify  any  personal 
whim.  *If  this,  that,  or  some  other  de- 
tail did  not  meet  with  his  approbation, 
well,  he  could  have  it  changed — after 
he  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  car." 

Can  England  produce  a  £200  car? 
Mr.  Talbot  states  that  "  according  to 
competent  authorities  there  is  not  a 
single  establishment  in  England  to-day 
effectively  equipped  with  machinery  for 
the  mass  production  of  a  low-priced 
car."  There  is  an  American  machine 
tool  which  has  been  found  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  certain  expensive  parts 
by  90  per  cent.  But  it  costs  £10,000  to 
install,  and  is  practically  absent  from 
English  factories.  The  laying  out  of  a 
factory  for  the  production  of  a  £200 
car  involves  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  every  component  part  to  a  minimum, 
the  working  of  every  machine  to  100  per 
cent,  capacity,  and  a  total  output  of  at 
least    100,000    cars    a    year;    and    the 
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British  manufacturer  has  not  been  too 
ready  to  reco-ojnisc  those  essentials. 
Moreover,  with  "  British  superiority  of 
quality "  in  his  mind,  he  has  regarded 
the  building  of  cheap  cars  as  rather 
derogatory.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Talbot 
thinks  that,  given  certain  reforms  in 
trade  practice,  the  Britisher  could  make 
as  great  a  success  of  mass  production 
as  anybody  else.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  dispense  with  the  agent.  "  A 
powerful  selling  machine,  organised  and 
maintained  by  all  the  producers,  should 
be  created."  In  other  words,  manufac- 
turers must  drop  their  individualism,  and 
go  in  for  co-operative  publicity.  In 
overseas  trade,  especially,  the  competi- 
tion between  individual  manufacturers 
should  give  place  to  a  central  organisa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  each  and  all : — 

"  While  the  outlook  for  the  British 
motor  manufacturing  industry  is  cer- 
tainly obscure,  there  is  no  need  for  alarm 
if  the  situation  be  handled  boldly,  en- 
terprisingly, and  along  the  most  com- 
prehensive lines.  The  sinews  of  war 
are  assured.  It  is  production  and  the 
selling  ends  which  are  the  weak  links  in 
the  chain,  coupled  with  delayed  deliv- 
eries. The  first  step  is  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  purchasing  public ;  to  con- 
vince it  that  the  goods  will  be  delivered 
as  per  contract. 

"  The  high-priced  car,  standing  as  it 
does  upon  its   own   footing,   is  not  af- 

*  . 


fected.  In  this  qcnnection  there  need 
be  no  anxiety.  We  have  this"  branch  of 
the  industry  completely  in  our  hands, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  is 
severely  limited  when  surveyed  from 
the  general  coign  of  vantage. 

"  The  low-priced  car  is  in  demand, 
and  is  the  key  to  the  who-le  situation. 
This  is  the  market  upon, the  capture  of 
which  effort  should  be  concentrated. 
Success  in  this  field  will  automatically 
secure  the  secondary  conquest — the  mar- 
ket for  the  moderate-priced  car.  The 
two  are  inter-connected,  althooigh  the  re- 
lation may  not  be  apparent.  Will  our 
manufacturers  rise  to  the  occasion? 
Shall  we  be  supreme  in  this  field,  or  will 
the  motor  go  the  way  of  the  watch  in- 
dustry, and  become  only  a  memory?" 

Nothing  is  more  useful  among  the 
odd  tools  which  should  be  in  the  garage 
than  a  pair  of  tin  snips.  This  tool  may 
be  purchased  at  any  ironmongers  for  a 
few  shillings,  and  will  be  found  useful 
not  only  for  cutting  tin,  sheet  brass  and 
the  like,  for  making  metal  washers,  or 
any  other  little  gadget,  but  is  quite  the 
best  thing  for  cutting  leather  washers. 
Of  j3ourse,  these  ought  to  be  punched, 
but  a  special  punch  is  needed  for  each 
size,  and  a  complete  set  is  very  costly. 
Tin  snips  do  the  work  quite  well,  though 
ordinary  scissors  fail  lamentably,  save 
when  the  thinnest  leather  is  used. 


THE  SAFETY  PEN NEVER  LEAKS. 

Seif-Fiiimg,  17/-  Valveioas.  12/6. 
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